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~ Wp Dote Book. 


Leonato,—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





OR a long time there has 
not been such an event- 
ful month in the New 
York art world as the one 
which has passed since 
the last issue of the mag- 
azine. The A. T. Stew- 
art collection has been 
dispersed, and its gem, 
Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse 
Fair,” has, through the 
generosity of Mr. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, been ac- 

quired by the Metropolitan Museum ; the 

fine collection of Mr. Probasco, of Cin- 
cinnati, will have passed under the ham- 
mer before the ink which writes this is dry; 

Miss Catharine Wolfe’s death has given 

the Metropolitan Museum her splendid gallery of paint- 

ings and a legacy of $200,000, and that favored institu- 
tion has further been the recipient of twelve paintings, 
at the hands of Mr. George I. Seney, whose market 
value is not less than $40,000. These latter include “ Ex- 
pectation” and “ The Bashful Suitor,” excellent examples 
of Josef Israels, the Millet of Holland, and Henri Le 

Rolle’s strong “ Organ Rehearsal,” which, it will be re- 

membered, was brought over last spring by Mr. Durand- 

Ruel for the Impressionist Exhibition. With Mauve’s 

“Spring” and “Autumn,” we have, therefore, through 

Mr. Seney’s discriminating gift, several important modern 

artists represent ed in the Museum, whose names are not 

even to be found in the catalogue of the far-reaching 

Wolfe collection. If some one will now present that in- 

stitution with good examples of Millet, Delacroix, De 

Neuville and Mesdag, the list will be very nearly complete. 


o. 


MR. SENEY’S gift followed close upon that of ‘ The 
Horse Fair.” Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt certaintly set a 
splendid example. There was at first much speculation 
as to the identity of the buyer, but the mystery only 
remained such until Mr. Vanderbilt could duly give the 
first notice of the presentation to the President of the 
Museum. Such reticence is very different from that of 
the average American picture-buyer, who, for reasons 
best known to himself, is anxious to keep his purchase 
asecret. The reason he gives sometimes is that, if it 
is known that he is a buyer, he will be overrun by 
dealers who will want to sell to him. 


*. * 
* 


THIS is rarely the true reason. More often he tries 
to maintain secrecy for fear of creditors ; and, more often 
still, because he is a small-souled fellow, who, through 
some curious process of reasoning, imagines that his 
purchase will somehow become less valuable if every one 
knows about it. In both of these last two cases the 
solution of the petty secret generally comes, sooner or lat- 
er, with the sale of the effects of the insolvent “ collector,” 
who, after strutting for a very little while as a connois- 
seur, goes back to his original philistinism, from which, 
likely enough, he would never have emerged from any 
choice of his own. Of course he has no sense of duties 
connected with the ownership of a work of art. With 
his purely commercial training he would think you were 
jesting if you told hira any are thereby involved. A picture 
or a statue to him represents simply a certain sum of 
money, and that money having been his, he would laugh 
to scorn the idea of any moral obligation to the painter or 
to the world at large. It would probably be news to 
him that in Europe, among noblemen, and other persons 
of taste, whose example he would be inclined to imitate— 
for naturally heisa snob—it is not the custom to hide 
one’s art treasures, but to lend them at exhibitions, and to 
see that they are properly catalogued, located, and their 
possession duly credited to their present owners, He 
may not know that in the Old World all the great pictures 
of the great masters are thus recorded, and that their 
owners are even proud to have them engraved for the 
pleasure of those unable, like themselves, to possess 
costly originals. It is only in this New World of ours of 
brand-new “ connoisseurs ” that the value of a work of 
art is supposed to be enhanced by keeping it out of sight. 


THE petty feeling at the bottom of this jackdaw pleas- 
ure of concealment is shown in curious ways. Every 
dealer will tell you that, no matter how fine may be 
the pictures, nor how much they may want them, certain 
rich men will not look at them, if they learn that they 
have been exhibited in this country, or even that they 
have been shown before in the shop to some one else ; and 
it is the same in regard to Oriental porcelains, lacquers, 
and similar objects. The dealers humor the folly by 
taking this kind of customer to a private room, and they 
sometimes pretend to open in his presence the “original 
cases.” It is the sad truth that love of art for art’s sake 
has little todo with the acquisition of the rare and costly 
objects that form many collections in this country. 


7° 


LET me add a few words to the merited eulogiums by 
the daily press on the late Catharine Lorillard Wolfe. 
The simple record of the unselfish life of this noble- 
hearted lady surely is worth thousands of pulpit ser- 
mons. Would that her example might touch the hearts 
of some of those among us, who, unable to spend a 
tithe of their incomes, jealously hoard their wealth, 
seemingly without a thought beyond the demands of 
their mere personal comfort. What acontrast! Miss 
Wolfe during her lifetime bestowed millions in charity, 
and now, after death, her memory blossoms in the dust, 
Icng to be honored by reason of her benefactions. 


*. * 
* 


ONE of the most important of these is the legacy to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art of her paintings, val- 
ued at about half a million of dollars, together with the 
sum of $200,000 to add to their number. The collec- 
tion as a whole is unfamiliar to the public, for there is 
no special gallery in the house, to which strangers could 
be admitted. Some of the principal canvases, however, 
have from time to time been lent for purposes of char- 
ity, and are well known. The range of artists shows a 
somewhat eclectic taste, which, with the recent additions 
to the galleries of the Museum, through the generosity 
of Mr. Seney, leaves but few modern paintings of note 
unrepresented there. The Wolfe collection includes 
landscapes by Rousseau, Corot, Troyon, Dupré, Diaz, 
and Koekkoek; three examples of Meissonier—one, 
“The Sign Painter,” a water-color. There are also 
water-color drawings by Fortuny (“Camels at Rest”), 
Vibert (“ The First Born” and “ Selling Consecrated 
Palms ’’); two by Louis Leloir; and in the same medi- 
um are “ Desolation,” by Schreyer, a “ Cuirassier,” by 
Detaille, and the “Massacre of the Mamelukes,” by 
Bida. Notable paintings are ‘“‘ The Shulamite,” by Cab- 
anel, a life-size, seated figure of a dark-eyed Oriental 
beauty, wearing an expression of rapturous expectancy ; 
by the same artist—painted fourteen years ago—a full- 
length, life-size portrait of Miss Wolfe, attired in white 
satin, and standing with easy grace, as if receiving guests 
—which, of course, will be given a place of honor when 
the collection is arranged. Munkacsy’s bitumen-black- 
ened “Mont de Pieté,” with its motley array of custom- 
ers, awa‘ting their turn at the single window, where the 
pawnbroker seems to be driving a hard bargain with a 
wretched-looking woman, who is pledging her household 
effects. ‘A Grand Pardon in Brittany,” a famous can- 
vas, representing the outside of a village church, with a 
hundred or more figures, all of whom, children included, 
carry lighted tapers. Decamps is represented by “The 
Night Watch at Smyrna,” who are sallying forth from 
the citadel; Fromentin by “ Arabs Crossing a Ford ;” 
Couture by “ The Idle Scholar,” similar in subject to the 
canvas in the Probasco collection, noticed elsewhere. By 
Rosa Bonheur are a “ Study of a Hound” and “ Wean- 
ing the Calves ;” by Van Marcke, an “ Old Water-Mill 
and Cattle;” by Schreyer, “ Arabs on the March ;” by 
Géréme, “An Abyssinian Chief” and “ A Sheik at De- 
votions’’ in an ancient mosque in Cairo. There area 
“Canal in Venice,” by Rico; “ The Letter,” by Meyer 
von Bremen ; Robert-Fleury’s “ Musical Cardinal” seat 
ed at a bass-viol; two pictures of still-life, by Prey- 
er; an “Etruscan Vase Dealer,” by Hamon; “The 
Storm,” by Cot, which was iliustrated by a pen-drawing 
by the artist in an early number of The Art Amateur ; 
“The Sick Child,” by Frére; “The Love Dream,” by 
Hans Makart; “The Fountain of the Toreros, Grana- 
da,” and “ The Letter of Recommendation,” by Worms ; 
“The Reprimand” and “ The Startling Confession,” by 
Vibert ; “ Inundation of the Piazza of St. Mark, Venice,” 
by Ziem; “The Armourer’s Shop,” by Villegas. When 
Iadd to these “The Japanese Robe,” which is a char- 
acteristic Alfred Stevens; and “‘ Homage to Beauty,” an 





uncompromising Toulmouche; a “ Haidee,” by Chap- 
lin, and “The Last Token,” the well-known picture by 
Gabriel Max, representing a Christian martyr in a den 
of lions looking up to some one who has thrown her a 
rose; some lost sheep, by Schenck; a Sashi-Bazouck, 
by Bargue, a Berne-Bellecour, a Boldini, a Bonnat, a 
Pasini, a Willems, and a Von Kaulbach—need anything 
more be said to indicate the truly catholic taste of the 
collector? Among the few American paintings are a 
portrait, by Daniel Huntington, of Miss Wolfe’s father, a 
picture she valued highly, having had several replicas 
made from it to give away, and a Winslow Homer, 
showing the rescue from a wreck. 
+ * 

THERE are no “old masters,’ but there is the impor- 
tant painting “The Holy Family,” which many will 
consider the gem of the collection, which that modern 
master, Knaus, has treated with originality and uncom- 
mon technical skill. ‘The Rest in Egypt” would be a 
better name. It represents a night scene, with the silver 
crescent moon to the left of the canvas, while, revealed 
by supernatural light, and all bathed in the warm sum- 
mer air, is the Virgin holding in her lap the Infant 
Jesus, whose face is turned toward a beautiful cherub, 
who, with his chubby hands clasped in adoration, leans 
against the knees of the Madonna. Swarms of cheru- 
bim hover above the holy group or fly about with airy 
abandon. Joseph is in the background with the patient 
ass, and lifts his eyes heavenward in ecstatic wonder. 
The composition is full of beauty in parts and as a 
whole. Fault may be found that the Virgin is too evi- 
dently of the German peasant type, and that the angels 
are too much of the earth. Possibly it was on this ac- 
count that the Russian Empress, for whom it was paint- 
ed, declined to take it, and Miss Wolfe was enabled to 
secure it for her collection for the sum of $20,000. 
However this may be, it is generally regarded as 
Knaus’s masterpiece, and the Metropolitan Museum is 
to be congratulated on the possession of it. 

*,* 

IN spite of the large prices realized by a few of the 
paintings in the A. T. Stewart collection, the sale can- 
not be called a pecuniary success. It is true that, 
Meissonier’s “ 1807” cost $60,000 and brought $66,000, 
the Rosa Bonheur cost $40,000 and brought $53,000, 
Fortuny’s “Serpent Charmer” $6000 against $13,100, 
and Nicol’s “ Disputed Boundary” $9000 against $15,250 ; 
but there were serious losses on most of the high-priced 


pictures, as will be seen from the following table: 
Cost. Brought. 


TES 5. 5:56sc00s ‘* Blind Man’s Buff,”....... 6,000 2,800 
RIE ae as mc fe 3,500 2,500 
A, Vice sare eile a hg 15,000 3,100 
ee ‘* Park of Versailles,’’...... 6,000 3,400 
Bouguereau......... ** Return from the Harvest,” 11,500 8,000 
Boulanger... ...... -‘* The Appian Way,’’...... 3,500 1,000 
Camphausen...... | " a Land Oliver Crom- 
Ss heteoinn etnenae 3,000 1,500 
Ce saccsrecesse ** Niagara Falls,”.......... 15,000 7,050 
POGUE. ccccsususs ‘* Return from the Races,’’.. 6,000 1,425 
pee REGEN BONS 62 66000800 2,500 1,550 
Fichel.......2... 5 Ste oe Heath, Sh. Sake 
. “7 PE Cnkireswhhwsles ae .. 6,000 1,050 
Pee eer ‘* The Beach at Portici,”.... 13,000 10,100 
PINEER, ©; wevsivcise ‘* Ruins of Pompeii,”...... 2,000 800 
eNO 5 cock ieece's ** Dinner-Time,”........ .. 3,500 2,625 
SR rn ‘* The Chariot Race,” ...... 33,000 7,100 
a OE ee ea 17,500 8,100 
es cadena wk so Peter Vee,” «.6os5ccss 20,000 11,000 
iden | **Columbus’s Triumphant 
Sala ai RR tab tind onderincy.e 3,500 500 
Huntington.......{ "oa ne ReCeP cco 3,00 
eee eee ** A Spanish Fair,”......... 5,000 2,900 
Kaemmerer.,....... ‘* The Croquet Party,”..... 4,000 2,400 
MNES gis! Stincaveae ** After the Bath,”.... .. .. 10,000 525 
ie onnbédei<et * The Carounal,” ...4... 03 £500 400 
Meissonier.......... ** At the Barracks,”........ 21,000 16,000 
WS SC doesacpes PRS hak pose oceescve 24,000 10,500 
Meyer von Bremen..‘' The Kind Sister,’’....... 6,000 4,450 
do ** The First Sorrow,”....... 6,000 1,925 
Munkacsy........... ‘* The Visit to the Baby,”... 13,500 8,700 
RIGS 6 Soctsersses ‘* Boy with Mousetrap,”..... 5,000 1,100 
. “The Triumph of Germani- 
Piloty......++.-+. / cus,”... “s eee i igvete 8,000 3,900 
| Nee es ‘*Diana and Nymphs,”..... 6,000 725 
OED, 25 sci sacens “Alter the Walt,” <2... cvccse 6,000 2,850 
MC eteicscisc eae ‘** Madonna and Child,”.... 3,000 800 
Toulmouche........ ‘* The Serious Book,”...... 6,000 2,150 
Verboeckhoven...... we | ye 5,000 2,500 
VOM ketcswsciers ‘** Triumph of Julius Czsar,’’ 6,000 2,300 
Von Kaulbach. ......‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,”...... 6,000 925 
Wei sot visces SFR NG Ge caseccesets 5,000 725 
WIG Svoinnsss sines “ Susannah and the Elders,”’ 3,000 825 
Winterhalter........ ** Battle of Inkerman,”..... 3,000 550 
FR svn 66 00805 y 000" OEE PU, occ cctese 9 G00 1,400 
$348,000 $145,450 
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This is truly an unfortunate showing—a loss of $202,- 


550 on 41 pictures—for theestate. From many of the 
prices in the first column it is evident that Mr. Stewart 
was badly advised—to put it mildly. Against this may 
be given as a partial offset the following table, which 
shows considerable profits : 





Cost. Brought. 
Daubigny.... ....-- ** The End of May,’’....... 5,500 7,;goo 
Detaille........... .*‘ Camp of St, Maur,”...... 2,500 3,600 
Fortuny .........+- “ The Serpent Charmer,”’.. 6,000 13,100 
Laat... cccieccccces ‘* The Bandit’s Ruse,”..... 450 1,375 
Meissonier.......... PUMEET Sis Jub pliges chet waadeoe 60,000 66,000 
Meyer von Bremen...‘ Industry,”............ cose $9,900 3,650 
Erskine Nicol.......‘‘ The Disputed Boundary,” 9,000 15,250 
TO ck deksseedses OE, oceania taaniansas 2,500 7,150 
SRTBOOB, 0.0 040.00: 0080 ‘* The Begging Monk,”..... 3,800 4,400 
eee 6,500 8,000 
$98,750 $130,425 

** 


THE silly economy of the executors in allowing the 
pictures to be “ cleaned” by ignorant persons, instead of 
putting the work into the hands of experts, will probably 
account for some part of the loss. The unwieldy size 
of some of the canvases, it is claimed, had also much to 
do with the matter, but this will hardly apply to the 
nearly $20,000 loss on two Meissoniers, to over $5000 
loss on two Meyer von Bremens, nearly $3000 on the 
Alfred Stevens, $2500 on the Verboeckhoven, and nearly 
$4000 on the Toulmouche—$6o000, of course, was a 
preposterous price for this picture. The American Art 
Association claims that the average was as good as 
that of the Morgan sale. But that is absurd. The 217 
Stewart pictures brought $513,750; the 240 Morgan 
pictures $885,300. The latter were originally purchased 
at even more reckless prices than most of those in the 
Stewart collection, put the average excellence of the 
Morgan paintings was much higher than that of the 
others, which doubtless helped the sale. 

+ * 

REFERRING to Meissonier’s “ 1807,” The Tribune re- 
marks: “It is said that Mr. Hilton was indignant over 
the statements made relative to the condition of the 
picture, and he was determined that he would run the 
price up until the painting fell tohim.” It was knocked 
down to him at $66,o00—a good stiff price—but it is not 
clear how the condition of the picture is affected by this 
fact. There is a vulgar saying that “ Money talks ;” 
but it is the kind of talk that impresses only the vul- 
gar. Any person familiar with paintings can see at a 
glance that the “1807” is so badly cracked that it will 
take an experienced restorer a long while to put it in prop- 
er order. To what manipulation Mr. Hilton intends to 
subject the picture, now that he has bought it, it is not 
easy to conjecture. His views on art are peculiar. 
When he was a City Park Commissioner he is said to 
have favored white-washing the public statuary, and 
who knows but that he may have in store for us some 
even still more startling experiment for the rehabilitation 
of Meissonier’s masterpiece, which has already had a 
wonderful experience under the care of Mr. Short, the 
picture-frame maker, and his amiable wife? I cannot 
say exactly what they have done to it, but it seems as if 
something has carried away certain fine glazings with 
which Meissonier is accustomed to finish his paintings. 
And this is not only the case with “1807,” but with 
many other valuable pictures in the collection. Knoedler 
will probably send “ At the Barracks” to be retouched 
by Meissonier. If Mr. Hilton wants to save his “ 1807” 
from utter ruin, he will do the same thing, after, how- 
ever, first getting the picture “relined,” which will 
bring the cracks together ready for the finishing touches 
of the master—if the master can be persuaded to touch 
up a picture which has been so badly treated. 


*  * 
a 


A LONDON despatch to The New York World says: 

** An English publisher lately made Meissonier an offer for the 
right of engraving the celebrated picture entitled ‘ 1807,’ wherein 
Napoleon is seen reviewing his troops. The artist accepted the 
offer, subject to the condition that the work should be intrusted to 
a French engraver. A difficulty, however, arose when the owner 
and holder of the picture,an American, was applied to. He re- 
fused to part with it. So Meissonier has set to work, and in an- 
other month he hopes to have completed a new ‘ 1807,’ with cor- 
rections and new details, and from this the engraving will be 
made.” 


The World commenting editorially on this, remarks: 
“ The late Mr. Stewart paid a price, until recently unparal- 
leled in the annals of modern art, for the painting in ques- 
tion, and its duplication by the artist is not only a gross 
breach of faith toward the first purchaser, but a piece of 





downright dishonesty, seriously impairing as it does the 
value of the original picture.” Mr.S. P. Avery comes to 
the rescue of Meissonier. He says, truly: “It is not an 
uncommon thing for famous artists to repeat their most 
successful works, and it has not been considered a heinous 
offence to do so.” He also explains that “the ‘1807’ 
which the artist is now finishing, and which was begun 
over a year ago, is a water-color drawing, and is not 
near the size of the Stewart picture, and is treated with 
so many omissions, additions and radical alterations as 
to make it essentially anew composition.” In connection 
with these latter statements, I translate from The Figaro 
the following from the pen of Albert Wolff: 

‘* As a whole, the work of Meissonier is truly a second edition of 
the canvas in America, but the painter has considerably modified 


his first composition. In both, the Cuirassiers gallop, shouting, 


past the Emperor, and Napoleon salutes them by lifting his hat. 
But, in the new work, the escort of the Emperor has been added 
to, not only as to the staff, but also by a group of scouts (guides), 
who are drawn up, carbine in hand, to the right of the Emperor. 
To complete the warlike picture, M. Meissonier has introduced, 
in the distance, a battery of artillery, filing by at full gallop, in, the 
same direction as the Cuirassiers, The work has gained in ani- 
mation and variety.”’ 


* * 
a 


HERE is a characteristic anecdote of the late Mr. Van- 
derbilt, which, if not true, ought to be so. When, on 
one occasion, he was in Paris, buying Meissoniers and 
other costly paintings, he was met one morning, early, 
in the Avenue de l’Opera, a package under his arm. 
“ How is this ?” he was asked, “ Abroad so early! Ah, 
I see!’ continued his Parisian friend, glancing at the 
package, ‘‘ you have been to secure a trouvaille, some 
object of art, another marvel for your collection ?” 
“Well, no,” replied Wm. H., “I bought a pair of shoes, 
yesterday, which hurt me, and I am taking them to the 
shoemaker to have them put in order.” 


6 
+ 


SOME ONE takes the pains to inform me that, “ pre- 
vious to and during the A. T. Stewart sale, which was 
under its management, the American Art Association 
privately exhibited paintings belonging to the Probasco 
collection to several prominent buyers, thereby putting 
the latter in competition with pictures by the same 
masters in the Stewart collection,” and asks, “ Can such 
a proceeding be called legitimate ?” 
ail stated in the proposition, there could be but one 


If the facts were 
answer to the question—a decided negative. The in- 
quirer, however, would probably find on investigation 
that the Probasco pictures shown to customers during 
the Stewart sale were some that happened to be in the 
building at the time for the purpose of being photo- 
graphed for the illustrated catalogue then in preparation. 


* a 
* 


By a slip of the pen, last month, it was made to ap- 
pear that the crystal globe, then on its way from Japan, 
on an order from Messrs. Gribble & Nash, was only five 
inches in diameter. Of course, it was the famous szr- 
inch sphere that Mr. Rockefeller had bought. I may add 
that it duly arrived, and is now the gem of his collection. 

+ * 

IT seems only yesterday that Asher Brown Durand, 
affectionately called “ The father of American painting,” 
was to be found in the glory of an honored old age, in 
his New Jersey home, at Maplewood, hale and hearty, 
surrounded by the sketches and studies of a lifetime ; for 
they filled his studio. But in the natural order of 
things these relics of his brush—ranging in date from 
about his first attempts in color to the last of his studies 
—have been stripped from the walls, and, as these pages 
go to press, they are being dispersed at auction, together 
with his interesting collection of engravings by Morghen, 
Sharp, Bartolozzi and others. Without detracting at all 
from his honorable record as a landscape painter, it may 
be predicted that the reputation of Durand will live long- 
est by the admirable work of his burin. It was as an en- 
graver, as a boy of ten years old, that he made his first 
artistic essay. He hammered out a copper penny for a 
plate, and, fashioning his own tools, cut on it a copy of a 
head of Washington. It was a long way from that crude 
effort to his excellent print after Trumbull's “ Declaration 
of Independence,” which now hangs in thousands of 
homes, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or to his charming 
“ Ariadne’ after Vanderlyn. I advise those of my read- 
ers who may have good impressions of these prints, and 
more particularly of Durand’s portraits of William Fuller, 
after Ingham, and John Quincy Adams, and Mayor Hone, 
of New York, or of “ The Wife,” engraved after S. F. B. 
Morse, by Durand, more than half a century ago, for an 


“ Annual ”"—I advise, I say, those who have copies of 
these fine old prints to prize them ; one of these days col- 
lectors will be glad to pay high prices for them. 


x * 
* 


THE opportunity should not be lost to see De Neu- 
ville’s splendid military painting, “ Tel-el-Kebir,” on ex- 
hibition at Knoedler’s. It is remarkable that the most 
notable recent battle-pieces commemorative of British 
valor, such as the present, and “ Rorke’s Drift,” 
been painted by a Frenchman. 


have 
Certainly De Neuville 
does not stint the laurels to the traditional foemen of 
his country. We see here, in the gray mist of daybreak, 
the intrepid scaling of the Arab intrenchments by the 
gallant Highlanders of the “ Black Watch.” 
no ladders except those extemporized by these sturdy 
The 


presence of the surprised enemy is only indicated by the 


There are 
fellows by mounting on each other’s shoulders. 


few corpses of Arabi’s Abyssinians in the foreground. 
Arabi himself and his army are away off in the distance. 
* re * 

By a letter I have just received from Dr. Max Ohne- 
falsch Richter, consulting archeologist and superinten- 
dent of excavations in Cyprus, whose discoveries have 
already given the last blow to the credit of Colonel di Ces- 
nola as a scientist, it appears that this scholarly and in- 
defatigable writer has been making many new discoveries 
of great importance. Among these are several terra- 
cotta heads in the best Greek style, but made on the isl- 
and—something entirely unexpected. A girdle composed 
of silver plaques, wrought with Phoenician designs, a 
finger-ring in gold, and part of a massive golden cup are 
among the recent finds. Several drinking vessels, of 
pottery, of a shape not hitherto known were discovered. 
Stone sphinxes, terra-cotta figurines, which had been im- 
ported from Tanagra, and numerous well-preserved and 
beautifully decorated amphore, cups and vases, have 
also been brought to light, and are now in the Cyprus 
museum, with the exception of a few, which Mr. Watkins, 
who supplies the funds for the excavations, has presented 
to the British Museum.. The photographs of these ob- 
jects, which Dr. Richter kindly sends me, fully bear out 
his enthusiastic description. 


..® 
* 


STEPHEN FISKE, in an admirable criticism of ‘ Christ 
Before Pilate,” in The Spirit of the Times—which I re- 
gret cannot be quoted in full—makes this point : 


‘“* According to St. John, no such scene as that painted by Mun- 
kacsy could have occurred. He says that the Jews would not go 
into the judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled, and so prevented 
from eating the Passover. Pilate went out to th u, heard their 
accusation, re-entered the hall, called Jesus in, and questioned him 
alone. Here was Munkacsy's subject: Christ standing before the 
Roman governor in the otherwise empty hall, and the angry priests 
and people glaring in at the wide entrance, eager to hear what was 
said, anxious lest their victim should escape through Pilate’s indif- 
ference or conversion. St. John emphasizes the fact that the Jews 
did not enter the judgment-hall by saying that, after Pilate’s inter- 
view with Christ, ‘he went out again unto the Jews.’ An artist 
should be historically correct when he has so plain a history before 
him.” 

* * * 

Mr. SEDELMEYER intends to bring to this country, 
next year, Munkacsy’s “ Christ on Calvary,” which is 
It 
will be in order then to demonstrate that the new-comer, 


and not Mr. Wanamaker’s prize, is really ¢he “ great 


” 


about the same -size as the “ Christ Before Pilate.’ 


religious painting of the age. 

* s * 
THE third exhibition and “sale,” within a few 
weeks, at Moore's rooms, of the numerous “ Hazeltine 
collection of paintings,” and the publicity given to it, sug- 
gest the inquiry whether or not the whole business is not 
an imposition on the public? As I have had occasion 
to point out before, at “hese so-called auctions no pict- 
ures are really sold uniess the bids are satisfactory to 
their owner. In a recent conversation, Mr. Hazeltine at- 
tempted to justify his course on the ground that he 
would be foolish to sacrifice his property. But this excuse 
will hardly satisfy the public, who have the right to sup- 
pose that an auction by a reputable firm means that the 
lots offered for sale are really to be sold to the highest 
bidder. The practice of “running up” goods and 
bidding them in through confederates in the audience, of 
course, is common enough in Chatham Street ; but such 
sales are known as “ Peter Funk ” or “‘ mock auctions,” 
and are generally got up for the purpose of swindling 
greenhorns from the country. Certainly, no first-class 
merchant can afford to resort to such devices, and no 
first-class auctioneers would countenance them. That 
the public resent this sort of thing is illustrated by the 


fact that at least two important picture sales this winter 
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proved disastrous to the perfectly honorable principals on 
account of the bad reputation of the auction rooms. 
* * * 

No one should think of attending an auction for the 
purpose of bidding unless the advertisement has an- 
nounced the sale to be “ without reserve.” If, after that, 
any lot should be withdrawn from competition, or there 
should be any other evidence of collusion between auc- 
tioneer and principal, both of these persons can be prose- 
cuted for “ obtaining money under false pretences.” 

*  * 
* 

THERE would be much less of this sort of imposition 
if the public knew their rights better. How many read- 
ers of “ My Note Book” are aware, I wonder, that they 
can recover in full from any bric-a-brac, furniture or 
other dealer, who sells them articles for “ old” which 
turn out to be modern? It does not matter if the buyer 
finds out the deception years after he has paid his money. 
Let him threaten to prosecute for “ obtaining money 
under false pretences ” and there is no dealer in the city’ 
who will not hasten to reimburse him and take back the 
mock “ antique.” MONTEZUMA. 








THE PROBASCO COLLECTION. 





IF it is true, as has been stated, that Mr. Probasco had 
at one time the intention to leave his collection of paint- 
ings to the city of Cincinnati, that enterprising town has 
lost a good thing in giving him cause to change his pur- 
pose and dispose of his pictures by sale. The story 
goes that the Cincinnatians considered the collection 
already theirs, and fell into the habit of speaking rather 
slightingly of it. Yet it contained three of the finest 
Rousseaus in the country, a magnificent Breton, a fine 
Troyon, a Miliet of the first quality, and other pictures 
which would do honor to any gallery in the world. Even 
those paintings to which exception might be taken on 
artistic grounds were interesting, either because of their 
subjects or as examples of the periods to which they 
belonged. Several, like Aubert’s poetic “ Reverie,”’ have 
been made generally known by engraving. In The Art 
Amateur, last summer, in one of our articles on perspec- 
tive, we gave an engraving of Breton’s “ Colza Gath- 
erers.” Millet’s “ Bringing Home the Calf” is also 
pretty well known through. reproductions. Auguste 
Bonheur’s “ Landscape and Cattle” is a study for the 
large “Environs of Fontainebleau” which was in the 
Stewart coilection. But many of the most important 
pictures were unknown except by reputation in New 
York, and, coming here from the West, furnished an 
agreeable surprise. 

Of the Rousseaus, that which was most generally 
appreciated was the “ Summer Landscape,” a fine com- 
position centring in a mass of light, cumulus clouds re- 
flected in the water of a calm river. To the left is a 
cottage hidden in trees, to the right, a larger tree, and 
others, in full summer foliage, lit by an afternoon sun, 
stud the distant river banks in the centre of the picture: 
The foreground is formed by a curve of the weedy shore 
which is in deep shadow. The sentiment of the picture 
is that expressed by Tennyson in “ The Lotos Eaters”: 


‘* A land where it seeméd always afternoon.” 


Almost equally fine is the very different “Forest at 
Fontainebleau,” a distant view of a portion of the forest 
forming a crest to a broken hill which dips to the level 
country toward the right. In the middle distance are 
some houses. A road runs through rough fields in the 
foreground. There are a few little figures near it. The 
sky is that of a fine noon-day in latesummer. “ Autumn 
Woods,” the third example of Rousseau in the collection, 
is again different both in subject and in treatment. The 
scene is a rough clearing in the woods, with a glimpse of 
distant hills through the foliage, and a wood-cutter at 
work. It is remarkable for the vivid oppositions of 
autumnal tints, reds, greens, browns and grays, resulting 
in a general warm, luminous tone. All three are finished 
paintings, not like the sketches in bitumen and burnt 
Sienna with which we are more familiar. 

The Delacroix, “Clorinda Delivering the Martyrs,” 
must, however, be considered simply as a sketch for 
color and composition. The subject is from the second 
canto of “ Jerusalem Delivered.” In the centre is a pile 
of fagots on top of which the two victims of the Saracens 
are bound. Their tormentors, grouped at its base, in 
garments of brilliant red, green and blue, are being dis- 
persed in all directions by the plunging of Clorinda’s 
war-horse. The maiden, herself, is in armor, with a 
leopard-skin over her shoulders. The painting has all 





the notable faults of drawing, lack of values, and indif- 
ferent brush-work which Delacroix so often put into 
works of thisclass. The composition, however, is spirited, 
and the color gorgeous. 

Rosa Bonheur's “ Landscape and Cattle” was an in- 
teresting example. The cows are—one standing, one 
lying near a small pool in the shade of a grove of pollard 
willows. A white dog is sleeping nearthem. Couture’s 
“ Day-Dreams ” has all his morbidezza of color, and is 
otherwise a good specimen of his work. It is a life-size 
portrait study of a school-boy. His books and slate are 
on his desk near him and he has been blowing soap- 
bubbles, two of which float in the air above his head. 
The Fromentin is of a somewhat unusual subject, a 
“Street Scene in Algiers.” Stacks of dingy buildings 
rise like piles of bricks in a brick-yard on either hand. 
A blue sky, slightly mottled with clouds, appears between 
them. Awnings are stretched across, and, in their shade, 
a crowd of figures draped in blue or white are watching 
the performance of a troupe of negro-dancers and musi- 
cians. The principal dancer has a flaming red tunic, 
which gives a brilliant spot of color in the centre of the 
picture, repeated, here and there, in the turbans and 
sashes of the crowd of Arabs. 

“Landscape and Cattle,” by Jules Dupré, shows a low 
rolling country, with farm-houses in the distance, and 
cattle standing in shallow water in the foreground. A 
breezy sky, with clouds in the lower half and driving 
mist inthe upper. Theentire picture glows with Dupré’s 
sparkling effects of color as of crushed topaz, gar- 
nets andemeralds. <A good Diaz, “ Forest at Fontaine- 
bleau,” shows the usual gray tree-trunk with its load 
of richly colored foliage and filtered sunshine. Two 
Schreyers “‘ of the good period” were in the collection, 
“Les Arabes en Egypt” and “ Russian Landscape, 
Horses and Figures.” A curious Isabey, ‘‘ Cupid’s Mes- 
sage to the Graces,” shows three female figures in cos- 
tumes of the last century. They are in a park, reading 
what is probably a love-letter, and a lot of little pink 
cupids are fluttering among the foliage. Géréme’s 
“Syrian Shepherd,” though not large (33x18) is an un- 
commonly good example. The shepherd is mounted 
and armed like abrigand. His flock of goats follow him 
in solid phalanx and kick up a cloud of dust hardly to 
be matched on Broadway, in the midst of which stalks a 
camel. There is a fine evening sky, with the sun setting 
behind a rocky spur of the distant mountain range. 

The Millet was probably thé most valuable picture in 
the collection. Two peasants, with steady step and seri- 
ous faces, bear the new-born calf on a sort of rough 
litter into the farm-yard. The mother follows, affec- 
tionately licking the unshapely little creature, and there 
is a peasant woman behind her. Two iittle children 
near the door watch the arrival of the cortége with evi- 
dent interest. The gray wall of the three-storied farm- 
house fills the right of the picture, and the background 
to the left and centre is formed by dark foliage, through 
which on the extreme left a beam of sunlight enters in 
the space cleared for a gate-way. Its other fine qualities 
apart, the picture is a good example of Millet’s skill as a 
colorist. The introduction of the spots of red in the 
woman’s cheeks, the russet skin of the calf, the kerchief 
on the child’s head at the door of the house, is done 
with the liveliest feeling of their value as contrasting 
tones, in a scheme of cool grays and greens. 

Almost as fine is the “ Colza Gatherers,” by Breton. 
Sky and earth at the moment of the setting of the sun 
have never been more faithfully painted. The flat, dark 
green field, the stooping women in their gowns of dark 
blue give immense effect to the splendid painting of the 
sky and the glowing red disk of the sun, which actually 
looks to be the source of its light and color, just as it 
would in nature. 

A word should be said in praise of the hanging of the 
collection and the draping of the main gallery. The 
Hanging Committee of the Academy should be marched 
through the American Art Association’s rooms with the 
object of impressing upon its members the great fact 
that pictures of the most varied kinds may be so dis- 
posed about a room as not to interfere with one another. 





REFERRING to the two notable hospital pictures, by 
Gervex and Brouillet, in the Paris Salon, Mr. Theodore 
Child writes us as follows: “ The French school has hith- 
erto neglected the history of medicine and surgery, and 
the derivative subjects, which so much interested the 
old Dutch masters; for instance, Gerard Dow, whose 
‘Femme Hydropique’ is in the Louvre, Jan Steen, 
who has a famous medical picture in the Museum of 





The Hague, and, above all, Rembrandt, whose ‘ Anatomy 
Lesson’ has been rendered so universally popular by 
copies and engravings. It is interesting to notice that 
this subject was not chosen by the caprice of Rembrandt’s 
genius. Amsterdam was proud of being the first town 
in Holland where dissecting was practised. In the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century the professors of 
anatomy thought of perpetuating their features and the 
exact physiognomy of their teaching, and this was the 
origin of the very ‘curious and almost complete series 
of pictures now exhibited in a special gallery of the 
new Museum of Amsterdam. Among these is a com- 
position by Aart Pietersz, finished in 1603, and showing 
Professor Egberts surrounded by twenty-seven doctors. 
The same professor was painted by Thomas de Key- 
ser, in 1619, in the act of lecturing ona skeleton. In 
1617, Michiel Van Mierevelt painted Professor Van der 
Meer making an anatomical demonstration in presence 
of eighteen pupils. In 1625 Nicolas Elias painted Dr. 
Fonteyn lecturing on a skull to nine doctors. Here, 
then, are four anatomy lessons painted before Rem- 
brandt treated the subject, of which two represent ver- 
itable dissections of corpses. The famous anatomy 
lesson is dated 1632. In 1656 Rembrandt painted the 
same subject, with Dr. Deyman surrounded by eight 
colleagues. This picture was partly destroyed by fire, 
and only a fragment of it now hangs in the Amster- 
dam Museum. Twenty years ago, Feyen-Perrin, draw- 
ing his inspiration from Rembrandt’s composition, 
painted a group representing Professor Velpeau and 
his pupils.” 





IT was an excellent idea to get up an exhibition of 
decorative designs, and the managers of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League are to be praised for having tried to realize 
it. The result, however, cannot have met expectations, 
The exhibition was held on April 2d, in the class-rooms 
of the League, and contained some good designs, but 
more bad ones, and not a few which were not, strictly 
speaking, of a decorative character, and, therefore, should 
not have been admitted. The cartoon of Frank Lath- 
rop’s composition over the proscenium arch at the Metro- 
politan Opera House held the place of honor at the end 
of the main room. There were good cartoons for stain- 
ed glass by Will H. Low and Elihu Vedder, the latter 
good only as to the figures, bad enough in the conven- 
tional ornament. Carroll Beckwith had a pretty study 
in oils of a young girl perched in a blossoming apple- 
tree. John La Farge had a scheme of decoration for a 
church interior in his favorite blues and greens, relieved 
by golden browns and Venetian red. Messrs. Elwell 
and Warner had some excellent portrait bas-reliefs. 
There was a mantel in painted tiles by Volkmar, repre- 
senting a forest scene, with a flight of birds. Miss 
Ella Wheeler had some interesting embroideries, and 
Miss Rosina Emmet some pretty water-colors. Such 
houses as Pottier & Stymus, and Crowninshield, of Bos- 
ton, would have done better to have sent nothing rather 
than what they did send. 





THE exhibition of paintings by the late George Fuller 
at Reichardt’s, on Fifth Avenue, is worthy of more than 
a single visit. Fuller was one of those men whose 
energies, being directed into a single channel, serve only 
to make them the more unpopular the more talented 
they are. It is safe to say that he would be better ap- 
preciated even now if he had devoted himself less to his 
one great gift of tone and had taken pains to bring 
his drawing up to the popular standard, which would 
have been an easy matter for him. But, in that case, 
his fame would have been short lived, while, as matters 
stand, it is likely to be enduring though not widespread. 
Certainly, no artist ever showed more contempt for that 
criticism which insists on complete representation of 
everything visible in the subject chosen. There are at 
Reichardt’s several portraits which come nearest to meet- 
ing the requirements of the average critic, two ideal 
figure-subjects and some landscapes ; but in all the qual- 
ity of tone is supreme, though expression and grace of 
form are by no means lacking. In such pictures as 
“She was a Witch,” and “ Bringing Home the Calf,” 
the incident is of very small .account ; tone is almost 
everything. 





AN excellent sketch by Mr. Charles Danforth of his 
Salon picture, “ A Story of the War,” and a charming 
double-page drawing by Mr. Ridgway Knight of his 
“In October,” which have arrived too late for publica- 
tion, will appear in The Art Amateur for June, 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


N encouraging improve- 
is discernible in 
the sixty-second annual 
exhibition of the Acad- 
emy of Design over most 


ment 


of its predecessors, and 
this change has been 
brought about by a gust 
of enterprise and cou- 
rage on the part of the 
Exhibition Commitiee, 
enlarged to _ thirteen 
members. Of the four- 
teen hundred works sent 
in only five hundred and three were accepted and hung, 
and among the rejected, it is said, were many artists of 
prominence. There are, however, no very large or impor- 
tant canvases in the exhibition, and the work of the well- 
known men displays no departure from their usual meth- 
ods, but, on the contrary, in the case of some of them a 
disposition to drift into mannerisms of subject and treat- 
ment. The display of portraits is not so depressing as 
usual, and makes a very good start, on the walls of the 
stairway, by Rajon’s spirited pastel of Mrs. Keppel, which 
deserves a more honorable situation. Eastman Johnson 
contributes two important portraits, painted in his usual 
grave and temperate manner, an upright, three-quarter- 
length figure of Bishop Potter in his robes, and one of an 
elderly lady, seated, whose black silk dress is particularly 
well rendered. Daniel Huntington is represented by a 
head of General Logan and a portrait of Mr. H. W. Sage, 
the latter the property of Cornell University. Dr. McCosh, 
of Princeton, and Mr. Henry G. Marquand were among 
Munkacsy’s sitters during his visit to this country, and 
his reproductions of their familiar features are among 
those on the Academy walls, both vigorously and broad- 
ly painted. Mr. J. Alden Weir sends a new picture of 
his interesting little girl, standing by a carved chair in 





one of his curious and mysterious interiors; Mr. Beck- 
with a portrait of Mr. Webb seated, and looking out 
frankly at the spectator, and another of a lady in a black 
evening dress; and Mr. Rice one of another lady, seen 
at full length, and in which he has forsaken his familiar 
black backgrounds for a difficult combination of deco- 
rative whites and grays. Mr. Freer’s portrait of a hand- 
some lady, with white Shoulders and a black gauze fan, is 
hung in the centre of the long wall of the South Gallery, 
and is worthy of its position, its good style and good 
painting rendering it one of the best of the artist’s 
works. Mr. Frederick Vinton sends a portrait of Mr. 
Theodore Chase, which does not particularly assert it- 
_ self, as Mr. Vinton’s portraits sometimes do. ; 
Among the best of what has been heavily designated 
as the “colored genre” are the pictures of Mr. Alfred 
Kappes, and among the best of his negro scenes is his 
“ Buckwheat Cakes” in the present exhibition, in which 
he shows himself still enamored of his background of 
lighted windows, which flood his humble interiors with 
a diffused and somewhat chalky light. In the midst of 
this illumination the dusky man of the house, seated at 
table, pours the contents of the syrup-jug over a plateful 
of the national dish, his comely young wife superintends 
the operation, and, in the corner an elderly and stouter 
female finishes her own breakfast. The painter has 
made an ingenious attempt to work out a decorative 
color-arrangement between the tones of the wife’s gown 
and turban and some draperies hanging on the wall be- 
hind her, and his entire composition is unusually well- 
balanced and decorative in arrangement. Mr. Hoven- 
den’s “ Watched Pot never Boils” is quite lacking in 
this artistic sense of style, and the centre of his scene is 
occupied by the unhandsome back of the kitchen stove, 
whose prominent position is equally inconvenient for the 
artist and the housewife. His rendering of textures is 
possibly somewhat more truthful than that of Mr. Kap- 
pes, and his disposition of the light in his scene is much 
less difficult to paint. The pictures of childish life, 
which divide with those of the doings of the colored 





population the honors of the popular admiration, are 
much less numerous than usual this year; one of the 
biggest is by J. G. Brown, and shows the familiar waxen- 
faced boot-black holding up in admiration a shoe which 
he has just polished; another, by T. W. Wood, repre- 


’ 


sents a ragged white “ gutter-snipe” offering a handful 
of partially consumed cigars to a little negro of the same 
profession. Charles X. Harris’s “ Narrow Escape” is 
that of a bare-legged child who is making very long 
strides away from a threatening flock of geese in the 
foreground, toward the haven of his mother’s lap in the 
middle distance, and a similar subject is much better 
treated in C. Morgan Mcllhenney’s “ Passing Storm,” 
where the small wanderer, all alone, takes refuge under 
the lee of the stone fence while the dreaded procession 
of palmipedes wends slowly by. 
fully studied, the child’s attitude of apprehension is 
charmingly rendered, and her little gown makes a beau- 


The birds are care- 


tiful note of color in the well-painted bit of meadow 
landscape. Hamilton Hamilton’s large canvas, “ A Sun- 
shiny World, Full of Laughter and Leisure,” by no 
means bears out the promise of his pretentious title—a 
somewhat stiff and woodeny young woman is attempt- 
ing to ward off the flowers which a child is throwing at 
her, and another, equally stiff, reclines near by, under 
the shade of a parasol, and watches them. 

Winslow Homer has discovered a new subject ina 
the dangers of the “ un- 





familiar incident of modern life 
dertow” in a summer bathing scene—and has portrayed 
the desperate struggle toward shore of two stout rescu- 
ers, bearing between them the burden of two half- 
drowned bathers. 
in the supple figure of the woman who is clinging to her 
companion, and in the statuesque forms of the rescuers ; 
but the color fails to impress one as truthful. Eastman 
Johnson's “ Old Whalers of Nantucket,” an excellent bit 
of genre, painted in a very low key, represents a discursive 
group of these veterans sitting around in the half-gloom 
of a country-store, and Francis C. Jones, in his little 
picture of the “ Unexpected Visitor,” shows us a peace- 
able old couple seated at their meal, the placid-faced 
old lady lifting a corner of the window-shade to peep 
at the new arrival outside. Irving R. Wiles’s “ Loiter- 
ers” are a young Frenchman and a young Frenchwo- 
man lingering over the remnants of their repast at a 
restaurant table; and Louis Moeller’s “Stubborn” is 
one of the best things he has yet done, and one of the 
best pictures in the Academy. In a bookish interior, 
very well arranged in dusky reds and browns, three 
learned but testy old gentlemen have been indulging in 
a protracted dispute ; one of them rise’ to his feet with a 
furious gesture of dismissal and contempt, his neigh- 
bor clutches at his skirts in vexed entreaty, and his in- 
terlocutor faces him in the full flow of his argument, 
The difficult action of the 


There is some admirable modelling 


face, voice, and both hands. 
three figures and the characteristics of their eloquent 
heads are excellently rendered—a certain over-smooth- 
ness of painting is the only thing that interferes with the 
spectator’s enjoyment of this speaking scene. Percy 
Moran paints very agreeably a “Rehearsal for the 
Ball” in the wide hallway of an eighteenth-century man- 
sion, and his brother, Leon, some gentlemen of the same 
period reading “ An Important Letter’ by candle-light, 
around a table. Charles F. Ulrichsends from Venice an 
important canvas, which marks a considerable change in 
his methods, an attempt to break away from his old faults 
of hardness and of sameness of texture and a striving 
for a better rendering of atmospheric effects and a great- 
er charm of color. On a raised dais in the gorgeous in- 
terior of St. Mark's a group of pilgrims, arrayed in white, 
are seated in a row, each with his right leg and foot 
bared, and already washed to a preternatural state of 
cleanliness, and in front of each of them in turn a bish- 
op, in full panoply, and supported by his assistants, 
kneels and performs a perfunctory ablution of the naked 
foot of each. 

H. Siddons Mowbray’s “ Rose Festival” is one of his 
pretty bits of color decoration : a group of young girls, 
more or less Oriental, kneeling in a pleasant meadow and 
surrounded by great heaps and layers of the flaky and 











fragrant flowers. Mr. Dewing’s large and important 
“ Days,” hung in a corner of the South Gallery, is of a 
curious and all-pervading gray greenness, somewhat 
melancholy in tone but contributing undeniably to the 
imaginative, intellectual atmosphere of the painting, in 
which the artist has contrived to catch the spirit of his 
author. Standing in a corner of his garden the poet 
sees the days of the week file slowly by him, each bear- 
ing some neglected opportunity, a sword, a harp, a 
winged trophy, ‘and all wearing a grave air of reproach. 
The composition is flat like a frieze, the figures are tall 
and simply robed, and walk through a fringe of tall, gray 
flowers that rise from the green grass under their feet. 
A pleasant decorative arrangement of colors character- 
izes Charles C, Curran’s very different subject, “ A Cab- 
bage Garden,” and a good study of grays is C. B. Owens's 
“Sheep in Pasture.” Among the best of the many 
landscapes are C, Harry Eaton's “ After the First Frost,” 
and George Inness, Jr.’s “ Mid-day,” with the group of 
calves lying in the shade, 

Scott's 
“ Death of General Sedgwick,” with its carefully-painted 


The largest of the battle pieces is Julian 


group of officers and surgeons kneeling around the dying 
commander ; the most dramatic is Gilbert Gaul’s vigor- 
ous rendering of the desperate stand made by a ragged 
Confederate line against the irresistible advance of the 
Union forces; and the most serious and best-sustained 
composition is Mr. de Thulstrup’s “ Battle of Kennesaw 
Mountain.” The sculpture this year is of much greater 
importance than usual, but the most important pieces 
have been shoved together into an end of the West Gallery 
as though the Hanging Committee did not know what to 
do with them. Chief among them is John Donoghue’s 


life-size figure of “Young Sophocles,” an admirable 
work ; Carl Rohl Smith’s “ Bacchante Group,” is also of 
life size, and Mr. Elwell’s handsome and evil-smiling 


“Magdalen,” is only a trifle smaller. 


THE PARIS SALON OF 1887. 


Two pictures which will certainly attract much at- 


tention at the Salon are Gervex's “Dr. Pean at the 


St. Louis Hospital, about to Perform a Surgical 
Operation on an Anesthetized Patient,” and André 


Brouillet’s picture representing Dr. Charcot surrounded 
by his pupils, to whom he is explaining the case of an 
hysterical patient, shown while under the influence of an 
attack. 
will be Léon Bonnat’s portrait of Alexander Dumas 


Other notable French pictures in the Salon 


the younger, of which the artist has himself made an 
etching—the only etching he has ever made. Gus- 
Guillaumet’s “‘ Arab Interior at Bon-Saada, Al- 
giers,” a night effect by Duez: “ Norman Pasturage,” 


tave 


three cows lying down on a high cliff with in the dis- 
tance the sea shimmering in the moonlight ; Benjamin 
Constant, “ Theodora” seated on her throne clad in 
ptecious stuffs and wearing a diadem on her head; by 
the same artist, “Orpheus” wandering in melancholy 
solitude in the gorges of Hermes; Rull, “‘ War,” a vast 
composition representing an army marching on to com- 
bat ; Rochegrosse, “ The Death of Cesar,” and “ Salome 
Dancing Before Herod ;” Frederick Montenard, two 
episodes of provengal life for the decoration of the 
Museum of Toulouse; Francois Flameng, “ Abeilard,” 
in the Rue de la Fouarre with old Paris in the back- 
ground, a large panel for the decoration of the new 
Sorbonne; Alex. Cabanel, “ Cleopatra Trying Poisons ;” 
Bouguereau, a portrait of a little girl in white, and a 
panel of cherubs; Puvis de Chavannes, an allegorical 
composition for the new Sorbonne; Henner, a portrait 
of a girl, and “ Hérodiade ;” Carolus Duran, portrait 
of Mme. de Greffuhle; J. J. Scherrer, “ Jeanne d’Arc 
Entering Orleans after her Victory over the English ;” 
Albert Besnard, “ Le Soir de la Vie,” two old people on 
an eminence looking down upon a village seen in a night 
effect; Jean Béraud, the Church of the Sacré Coeur at 
Montmartre, buried in a forest of scaffolding, in the 
foreground a religious procession; by the same artist, 


~ the “Salle des Pas Perdus,” the vestibule of the Paris 
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law courts, with a moving crowd of lawyers in robes ; 
J. F. Raffaelli, “La Belle Matinée,” representing a 
young woman in bed; Hector Leroux, “ Virgil’s Tomb,” 
and the “ Pompeian Venus.” 

The American painters will be represented by several 
quite remarkable pictures, and by many of great merit. 
The most important will be the following: D. Ridgway 
Knight, “ In October,” a landscape with figures; F. M. 
Boggs, the “Central Market,” an immense and striking 
canvas representing the Paris market at five o’clock in 
the morning, seen from a sixth-floor window, with, in the 





LANDSCAPE, BY J. M. BARNSLEY, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE SALON OF 1887. 


distance, a vast perspective of the roofs and chimneys 
of the city; Henry Mosler, “ Abandoned,” an episode 
of life in New Mexico among the Apache Indians; 
Henry Bacon, “ Au Cabestan,” a scene of fishing-life at 
Etretat; F. A. Bridgman, an Algerian scene, “On the 
Terrace Roofs; Julian Story, “ Mlle. de Sornbreuil 
Drinking a Glass of Blood to Ransom her Father’s 
Life,” an episode of the French Revolution; Julius L. 
Stewart, “ Bougival,” and a pastel portrait of a lady; 


ed by important pictures; Roswell Douglas Sawyer, 
two landscapes with sheep ; Alexander Harrison, “ An 
Indian Cornfield ;” J. Gari Melchers, “In Holland ;” 
Eugene S. Vail, “ Widowed ;” Ch. H. Davis, Ruger Don- 
oho, and James M. Barnsley send landscapes of high 
merit; Howard Russel Butler, “ Moonrise” on the sea- 
coast ; Carl Gutherz, two portraits ; Stephen Hills Park- 
er, portraits of Miss Cornelia Van Aucken and of Mlle. 
L——. Edwin L. Weeks is absent in India and will not 
exhibit. John S, Sargent will also be among the ab- 
stainers, together with W. T. Dannat, who has been pre- 
vented by ill health from working during the past six 
months. 

Among the American pictures which I saw before 
they were sent into the Salon, the most remarkable 
seemed to me to be those of F. M. Boggs, C. S. Rein- 
hart, Julian Story, and Ridgway Knight. Mr. Reinhart 
has painted a large canvas, 1ox6 feet, representing, 
with discreet emotion, the sad episode of the finding of 
a sailor’s body washed ashore. The gendarme in uni- 
form is taking notes; the old tars are telling all they 
know about the accident; one old sailor is kneeling, cap 
in hand, beside the corpse, and praying; in the back- 
ground are two old women standing tearfully. Each 
type in the group is carefully studied, and possesses 
its individuality, and the whole composition is treated 
with a skill and power of painting which Mr. Reinhart 
has not hitherto displayed so completely as in this pres- 
ent picture. Mr. Ridgway Knight’s “ In October,” rep- 
resents an idyll in a potato-field: to the right, a young 
man and a girl are flirting over their work; to the left, 
an old woman sitting beside a fire of sticks is preparing 
the mid-day soup, while a young girl, warming one foot 
at the fire, looks over her shoulder jealously at the flirt- 
ing group. In this picture there are admirable qualities 
of drawing and of painting; the landscape is charming; 
the story is told simply and unobtrusively. Mr. Knight 
has never painted a more completely successful picture. 
Mr. Julian Story has been bold enough to tackle a 


appears at five o'clock in the morning, with a moving 
crowd of thousands of people in the streets outside. 
He has chosen as his point of view a sixth-floor win- 
dow, from which. he sees the panorama of the roofs and 
chimneys of Paris, the imposing mass of the Church of 
St. Eustache, the glass roof and facade of the market, 
and, down below, the street, blurred with a moving mass 
of humanity—a crowd seen from above. This picture 
is a remarkable piece of work, and will certainly be one 
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‘*IN THE SUBURBS.’’ BY H. BISBING, 
DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE SALON OF 1887. 


of the attractions of the Salon. Mr. J. Gari Melchers, 
who came to the front so brilliantly last year, with his 
“ Dutch Women in Church,” has this year a very strong 
picture, “ In Holland,” representing a milkmaid with a 
yoke on her shoulders, and another Dutch girl in a 
landscape of sand dunes with sea hollies in the fore- 
An American débutant at the Salon this year 
street 


ground. 
is Mr. F. Childe Hassam, who sends a 
“La Rue Bonaparte,” during a shower of rain. 


scene, 
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Walter Gay, “Richelieu Receiving the Envoys of the 
Pope;” F. Childe Hassam, “La Rue Bonaparte ;” 
Charles Sprague Pearce, “St. Geneviéve ;” C. S, Rein- 
hart, “ Washed Ashore,” and a single figure of an old 
fisherwoman “Oiseau de Mer ;” Miss Elizabeth Strong, 
“ Camarades ;” Miss Gardner, “ An Ideal Head,” and a 
girl feeding hens in a farm-yard, “La Fille du Fermier ;” 
Edward Emerson Simmons, “ Vieillard et Enfant,” an 
English cottage interior; the cattle-painters, Ogden 
Wood, Henry Bisbing, William H. Howe, are represent- 








‘* A SUMMER SHOWER,”’ 


BY CHILDE HASSAM, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE SALON OF 1887. 


grand historical picture, 16x13 feet, representing the 
crowd of revolutionaries in front of the Abbaye prison 
while the executioner is offering a glass of blood to Mlle. de 
Sombreuil. The scene is most striking and dramatic, and 
its adequate reconstitution implies a combination of artis- 
tic qualities not common among the artists of the present 
day. Mr. Boggs has surpassed himself this year in original 
and vigorous vision of the aspect of modern Paris. After 
his “Place de la Bastille,” and his “ Place St. Germain 
des Prés,” he now gives us the “ Central Market” as it 











picture is very good, and gives great promise, inasmuch 
as it displays on the part of the artist delicate faculties 
of vision, and a sensitiveness to the values of objects in 
ambient atmosphere which are, unfortunately, rare. It 
was thanks to these excellent. qualities that the late J. 
de Nittis was able to see and render with equal and 
unerring success the sunny atmosphere of Italy, the 
gray opalescence of Paris, and the grandiose splendor 
of the misty distances of London streets and London 
skies. THEODORE CHILD. 
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“THE MONTH OF MAY.” BY MARIE BRACQUEMOND, 
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BOSTON’S ADMIRABLE ART MUSEUM. 





MR. ROBINSON’S CATALOGUE OF THE CLASSICAL AN- 
TIQUITIES—THE DRAWING AND PAINTING SCHOOLS 
—AN EXHIBITION OF PRINTS. 


I MENTIONED in my last the then forthcoming cata- 
logue of the casts of Greek and Roman sculpture in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, by the accomplished young’ ar- 
chzologist, lately chosen curator of classical antiquities of 
the Museum, Edward Robinson. This catalogue is now 
published, and a very interesting and useful little book it 
is. Mr. Robinson was a member of the Assos expedition, 
and has spent several years altogether in the study of the 
remains of classical art, not only in the great museums of 
Europe, but on the soil of Greece and Italy, and in the 
very trenches where the treasures of that art are still be- 
ing unearthed. His knowledge, therefore, is of that kind 
that has got past vaunting itself. There is no pedantic 
display.of book-learning on the one hand or conscious- 
ness of his authority as expert on the other, to weary or 
irritate. Waiving all that, he goes about his task of giv- 
ing in compact form, so that he who runs through the 
Museum may read, all that he knows about the objects 
enumerated. He is simple and familiar in language, 
straightforward and brief in style, and so manages to 
pack the contents of big, dry books into a readable para- 
graph. For the specialist, student and scholar there are 
abundant references and citations pointing the way for 
exhaustive study of a given object ; for the tolerably well- 
informed amateur glimpses of the practical experiences 
of the collector, or of the profounder learning of the 
archzologist, that brighten old things with new lights, 
and for the hasty and uninformed visitor a sufficient sum- 
mary of the history and mythology relating to the subject 
in hand. It isnot every learned specialist who is so con- 
siderate, without letting his reader feel any condescen- 
sion. 

Under the title of each object is given first, in small 
type, the condensed history and description of the object 
as an ‘object "—that is, where it was found, when, and 
by whom, to what collections or museums it has be- 
longed, its material and dimensions (metric), and in 
what catalogues or works it has been “ published.” Then 
follows the full explanation of the importance, character 
and significance of the object. Many and diverse 
theories advanced by different commentaries are stated, 
and finally the cataloguer’s own opinion is given, and it 
generally strikes the reader as the most candid and most 
catholic, if not the most decisive, one. For example, 
under the “ Leukothea Relief, so-called,” after the de- 
scription and statement of Winckelmann’s theory re- 
garding it, we are told: “‘ Comparison with archaic grave 
monuments discovered since Winckelmann’s time shows 
that the relief belongs to that class of works, but whether 
the representation has a mythological or an every-day 
significance is not easily determined. It is often ex- 
plained as a family picture in which the deceased moth- 
er is represented playing with her child, her family about 
her. An objection to this theory is that the husband 
and fatheris not present. The small figure, too, appears 
to be not only female but_an adult. It seems more prob- 
able, therefore, that the two larger figures are goddess- 
es, distinguished from mortals by their size, as is usual 
in early Greek art, and that the relief represents the re- 
ception of a woman into the lower world by the Great 
Goddesses Demeter and Persephone. If this explana- 
tion is correct, Demeter is the seated figure wearing the 
‘sphendone,’ a form of coronet, and Persephone stands 
opposite her, The smaller figures are mortals, members 
of the family, who bring offerings (cf. the Spartan reliefs 
on the adjoining wall), etc.” In the note on “ Figure 
Mounting a Chariot ” we read, “‘ This is a work of the Attic 
school, which, as mentioned above was largely under the 
influence of the Ionic, but differed from it in this, that 
while the Ionic sought to avoid the necessity of modelling 
the human figure by clothing it heavily with drapery, the 
Attic artists at an early date strove to emancipate them- 
selves from this weakness, and to show the form through 
the drapery.” Again, in describing the “Grave Stele 
from Beeotia,” Mr. Robinson writes: “On the base of 
this stele—not shown in the cast—is a metrical inscrip- 
tion, which, translated, reads, ‘ Alxenor, the Naxian, made 
this ; only look at it!’ Although this invitation may not 
excite in us the admiration which is evidently expected, 
the inscription is valuable because it shows that the 
sculptor belonged to the Ionic school, Naxos being an 
Ionic state. The relief, therefore, bears important testi- 
mony to the extent of the influence of that school on 
early Greek art, being an instance of the employment of 


an Ionic sculptor in the heart of Greece and in an un- 
Ionic locality.” Everywhere the knowledge of the expert 
archeologist is freely placed at the disposal of the read- 
er. In speaking of the sculptures from the Temple of 
Athena in A®gina, the cataloguist observes: “‘ Freedom 
of action, a great stumbling-block to the early sculptors, 
is here attained with considerable success, even without 
the tree-stumps and other artificial supports to which even 
later sculptors resorted. Each figure rests easily and 
firmly upon no other support than the feet, even when 
the weight of a shield is added on one side. Archaism 
is most apparent in the treatment of the heads. The 
hair is stiff and wiry, the eyes are expressionless, and the 
faces wear the proverbial ‘ A:ginetan smile.’ In the de- 
velopment of Greek sculpture the head was the last 
member that received perfect treatment, a circumstance 
due to the fact that Greek artists regarded the body, not 
the face, as the chief vehicle of expression, and until the 
beginning. of the fourth century B.C. were more or less 
indifferent to the latter. The proportions are also 
characteristic of the archaic style, the shoulders being 
broad and the hips narrow. The manner in which the 
figures are treated is strongly suggestive of early bronze 
work, in which the A£ginetan sculptors excelled.” 

The Museum sculptures are divided into five rooms 
and for introduction to each of the groups thus formed 
the catalogue gives a succinct but vivid historical sketch, 
touching with truly admirable skill in condensation on 
the salient and characteristic points of the epoch repre- 
sented. The outline, rapid as it is, seems to omit no 
essential to understanding the social life, politics and 
artistic development of the Greek commonwealths, and 
all is told in terms as popular, lively, and easy as they are 
rich in suggestion of full stores of learning—clear, polished 
and elegant. Many extracts might be cited to show this 
from the account of Olympia and of its recovery by ex- 


‘cavation, from the descriptions of the Parthenon and its 


frieze, and from the introduction to the last or fifth Greek 
room of Hellenistic art, which is thus concluded: “ The 
chief characteristics of the sculpture of the Hellenistic 
age may be summed up as a love of display and sensa- 
tionalism, an absence of creative power, and marvellous 
technical perfection.” With such bits of criticism, with 
the thread of the historic and artistic development care- 
fully kept in hand, with the pleasant, unpretentious and 
unaffected style, with the scholarly correlation of facts 
and theories, with the intimate technical details, with the 
revelations of imitation and reproduction possible only to 
an expert and practical knowledge of the objects, and how 
the modern world comes by them, this catalogue of Mr. 
Robinson's is a most valuable manual of instruction, as 
well asa most delightful companion for the student and 
the amateur. 

The Museum schools of drawing and painting show 
in their last exhibition that the drawing taught there 
would have nothing to fear from comparison with the 
best work of Parisian ateliers as regards black-and- 
white—-particularly as regards the stump-finished draw- 
ing from the nude model. Such brilliant flesh surfaces, 
such subtlety of delineation of form and texture leave 
little or nothing to be desired in that line. It is con- 
fessed, however, that the attainment of skill in painting 
is nowhere near equal. Whether it be in the “atmos- 
phere” or in the school methods—the absence, that is, 
of a fraternity of first-rate painters—it seems to be still 
necessary to admit that for painting the pupil must still 
seek * abroad.” 

Mr. S. R. Koehler is to signalize his entrance upon his 
duties as curator of the print department of the Museum 
with a special collection and exhibition of the etchings of 
Rembrandt. No one could be better qualified to make 
such an exhibition what it should be, whether for the 
credit of the Museum or the glory of the master. If 
either one or both of the great paintings of Rembrandt, 
now in New York, that of Mr. Schaus or that of Mr. 
Marquand, could be obtained for the keystone of the ex- 
hibition, the event would be memorable indeed. I 
understand that the attempt is to be made Will New 
York resist such an invitation to bring Boston to her 
knees ? GRETA. 





THE following is the usual palette of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, President of the Royal Academy : Ivory black, 
cappat brown, burnt Sienna, raw Sienna, Roman ochre, 
yellow ochre, French Naples yellow, aureolin, cadmium. 
He supplements this with lemon yellow (pale and dark), 
flake white, vermilion, Venetian red, Indian red, rose 
madder, cobalt, emerald, oxide of chromium, In_ his 
skies he uses cobalt, pale lemon and vermilion. For 





flesh : Cobalt and emerald, oxides of chromium (mixed 
with white in gradations), vermilion and lake (mixed 
with white in gradations), yellow ochre, Roman ochre, 
and burnt Sienna. 


FRUIT-PAINTING IN OILS. 





V.—PEACHES, PEARS, PLUMS AND MELONS. 

ONE of the most beautiful, as well as one of the most 
difficult of all subjects to manage successfully is the 
peach. In its richness, purity of color and refinement it 
surpasses almost all other fruit, and for this reason re- 
quires great skill and delicate feeling for its proper in- 
terpretation. There are many who paint peaches and 
think they do them well, perhaps because they sell them 
readily, just as there are many portrait-painters who 
please their patrons sufficiently to derive a satisfactory rev- 
enue from their pictures; but the painter of fruits cannot 
depend for the real excellence in his work upon such 
evidence. A perfect peach of one of the finer varieties 
is as difficult to represent, with all its delicate softness, 
tenderness and bloom, as the blushing cheek of maiden- 
hood, and he who can paint this fruit qwe// can paint 
flesh well. — 

In my own case I freely acknowledge that peaches 
give me more trouble than any other subjects, and afford 
me less satisfaction when completed. However, a long 
experience, and the study and trial of many different 
methods, may justify me in giving a few directions as to 
their representation. 

The greatest difficulty in painting a full ripe peach 
fresh from the tree is to preserve its softness and del- 
icacy, with all its pearly bloom without disturbing the 
exquisite purity of its color, and this can only be done, 
in my opinion, in one way, namely, by laying it in at 
first broadly in the simplest manner, using few colors, 
but not sparingly, and interpreting only the genera/ tone 
of the fruit, both in its light and shade, without at- 
tempting to imitate all its variety of tints, keeping the 
illuminated side lower in tone than it is in reality, and 
the part in shadow /ess dense. 

After this first painting has become so well set and dry 
that the color would not adhere to the finger if it were 
brought in contact with it, the painter can proceed with 
the second and fia/ sitting, leaving nothing to be retouch- 
ed; above all avoid glazing, for, depend upon it, nothing 
is more hurtful. Glazing may add brilliancy, but it will be 
at the expense of that bloomy softness and delicacy which 
are the chief beauties of the fruit.. So far as my experi- 
ence goes, the above is the simplest and best method of 
procedure in order to preserve those characteristics. In 
the second painting not a particle of Josztzve color 
should be used—nothing but tints made from the differ- 
ent colors by the admixture of white, for, however warm 
and rich and positive the tones may seem in the real 
fruit, the close and careful observer will soon learn to 
see and to fee/ the presence of gray, gray everywhere, 
in shadow as well as light. 

There are many kinds of pears, any of which may 
serve as models for the painter, and the difficulties in the 
portrayal of which are easily surmounted by intelligent 
observation and well-directed industry. In painting a 
pear, take, for instance, the “ duchess ” as being, perhaps, 
the most picturesque. The “ prima” or ground paint- 
ing may be done in a similar manner to that of the 
peach just described, but the finishing is quite different. 
It being a much coarser and less refined fruit, more posi- 
tive colors and less delicate tints are used. For instance, 
when the pear is thoroughly matured and fully ripe it 
is generally of a golden yellow; many have a bright 
blush on the side which has been exposed to the sun. 
For the yellow use light and deep cadmium and yel- 
low ochre ; in the shadow, deep cadmium, raw umber 
and burnt Sienna; for the red flush, vermilion and 
burnt Sienna ; in the deepest shadows a little Vandyck 
brown. Particular attention must be given to the spot 
of direct light. Remember, it is never pure white, but 
rather a gray, and partakes, in a measure, of the color 
beneath ; it should be lost by subtle gradations in the 
surrounding tones. Most “duchess” pears are rough 
and swarthy, and of an uneven surface, abounding in 
patches of rich browns and greens, ali of which peculi- 
arities give the artist fine opportunities for strength of 
effect and fascinating color. The most fopudar pictures 
I have painted from this fruit as a subject have been the 
simplest, viz., several of the finest specimens I could 
procure disposed in a careless manner upon a piece of 
deep maroon or crimson plush. 
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There are other varieties of the pear calling for some- 
what different treatment, which the intelligent amateur 
will readily appreciate and have little difficulty in ap- 
plying. 

Dark purple plums, although apparently easy of imita- 
tion from their uniformity of tone, are, in fact, just the 
opposite. A ripe plum gives one an impression of soft, 
luscious meatzness, a toothsome, delicious quality which 
I find difficult of intelligible definition. However, the 
amateur will /ee/ that which I wish to convey, and his 
effort must be to interpret this quality with success ; fail- 
ing in this, his plum is but a piece of painted marble or 
colored wax. Failure in giving the soft, fleshy character 
to a plum is, perhaps, as frequent as the unsuccessful 
rendering of apeach. In order to assist the amateur, let 
me say that he must take especial pains to perceive by 
close study many more tones and tints in his subject 
than a casual glance affords, some of these are so deli- 
cate that it will be found hard to retain and imitate them. 
Yet it is the successful rendition of these seeming trifles 
that will give to his picture the truth and beauty of na- 
ture, so far as paint can give them, 

The colors I use for the plum under consideration are 
as follows : deep madder carmine, burnt Sienna, Indian 
red, Vandyck brown and French ultramarine ; perhaps 
there may be reflected half-lights here and there, where 
the introduction of a little raw umber might be required. 
There are other varieties of the fruit in the painting of 
which a different line of pigments will have to be used ; 
but I trust the young artist will understand, from what 
has been said, how to manage them. 

Water-melons and cantaloupes, though large, cumbrous 
and ungraceful, are, under proper conditions, very in- 
teresting and pictorial subjects for representation. Of 
course they should never be painted by themselves, but 
with the addition of certain smaller fruit, such as peaches, 
pears, grapes and currants, etc., with vines, stems and 
leaves. 

Get a water-melon, for instance, not over ripe, and of 
a rich carnation interior. Do not cut it, but dreak it, if 
possible, into three parts. Let this be the centre of your 
picture—the point of attraction. Then around it place 
other smaller fruit: a cantaloupe (uncut), with a portion 
of stem, if you can procure it ; then a few peaches, with 
some leaves and stems, and so on. Such a composition 
will require a good-sized canvas, but do not permit this 
to confuse or frighten you. After what has already 
been said in regard to composition, the intelligent ama- 
teur, it is to be hoped, will have little difficulty in making 
his design pleasing and effective. 

As it would be exceedingly inconvenient, and involve 
considerable expense, to have all your subjects in front 
of you before you began the drawing, and as it is impera- 
tively necessary to paint the melon, after it is broken, as 
soon as possible, I would advise a rough but well-studied 
sketch in charcoal to be made upon the canvas before 
you buy your fruit. This must be well thought out both 
in regard to line and color, continually aiming at grace 
and avoiding stiffness. Then procure your fruit and 
place it. You will doubtless make some alterations, as, 
with the reality before your eyes, new suggestions of line 
and color will naturally arise ; these, however, can readily 
be made to harmonize with, or #4 your composition. 
Now paint your melon carefully, yet broadly and ex- 
peditiously, using for the red, Chinese or English ver- 
milion ; a very little light cadmium and white to give it 
a roseate hue. The deep markings around the seeds, and 
the cavities from whence some have fallen, paint in with 
crimson lake or madder carmine, with a little burnt Sienna 
added thereto. If the seeds are dark, use Vandyck 
brown for them, not forgetting the little speck or streak 
of direct light on each. 

It will be found troublesome, perhaps, to give that 


crisp, frosty surface which the meat of a ripe, fresh melon 
presents, yet this seeming difficulty can easily be over- 
come by taking a large, clean, well-worn bristle brush 
(after the reds are in place), filling it with white, rather 
stiff, and gently putting it over those parts required. In 
painting the rind one must be guided by his own intel- 
ligence, as there are such differences in the green tones 
of the various kinds of melons that it would be a tedious 
and needless task to go into minutia. 

Now your melon must be abandoned for the present, 
while you “ get in” the surrounding fruit. The canta- 
loupe should be in close proximity to the melon, yet back 
of it. The small fruit may occupy sume space in front 
and also be placed so as to break any harsh or continu- 
ous lines made by the larger fruit, filling up ungraceful 
gaps or spaces here and there, and by proper care and 
attention developing successfully all the harmonies of 
line and color of which the subject may be susceptible- 

It is no easy matter to succeed well in representing the 
rough, corrugated surface of a cantaloupe. It has been 
my practice to paint it in at first in a warm, olive tone; 
the side to the light a mixture of yellow ochre and light 
green with, perhaps, a little raw umber, adding, in the 
shadows, more umber, burnt Sienna, orange cadmium 
and Vandyck brown, taking care to indicate with deci- 
sion the hollows that mark the divisions. At the second 
sitting paint rather carefully the rough, interlaced, corded 
appearance of the rind. A mixture of yellow ochre, raw 
umber and white, will give the required tone. Now, 
if the water-melon be dry, glaze all the reds with pure 
rose madder and plenty of it, and then retouch, as 
memory dictates, those parts which require it, or if 
memory be deficient and not to be relied upon, get an- 
other melon. A. J. H. Way. 


“rk Dotes and Hints. 


BE careful in enlarging or reducing a picture to pre- 
serve the comparative proportions. Consider the ratio 
of the measurements. If you double the length and 
width of a picture, you have four times its surface ; if 
you treble the length and width, you have nine times its 
surface. Of course a corresponding reduction of length 
and width will give the square root of the surface. 








[From Virgil Williams’s Notes.—Overland Monthly.] 

You have to use charcoal with extraordinary care. 
You must not leave it around, or the dress of a lady or 
Joe’s duster will carry off a week’s work in a moment. 
I once had a great row about a charcoal drawing. The 
drawing-board I had turned against the wall at night, 
and in the morning there was nothing on the paper. I 
accused of dusting it off, but there was a little hole in 
the wall behind the board, and acurrent of air had cleared 
the drawing off as perfectly as possible. 


*  * 
* 





You (I was three months working at Venus of Milo) 
have one thing to congratulate yourself on, that you have 
learned to love this Venus. It is only the artist who 
really appreciates her beauties. It is a custom among 
dilettanti to gush over her, but they only follow the lead 
of artists. To see, feel, and really appreciate the beauti- 
ful expression of the face, the divine expression, also the 
soft undulations of the breast and the voluptuous lips, it 
is necessary to try to draw them. 


* * 
~ * 


Do not use the term “ reflection ” and “ shadow” in- 
discriminately. Young ladies almost always speak of 
reflections as shadows—shadows of trees in water, etc. 
Trees or other objects do not cast shadows on the surface 
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of water unless the water is muddy or discolored. The 
shadow on clear water is projected on the bottom. Many 
artists will dispute this fact, but it is because they have 
not clearly observed the things in nature. 


* . 
* 


REMEMBER as long as you live that a purchaser always 
likes a picture better after he has paid for it than before. 
* * 

- 
ALL young painters have a habit of making the shoul- 
ders of a girl iike those of a man. 


2 
* 


THE following is a summary of Virgil Williams’s 
method of portrait-painting, as it was taught to his 
pupils for many years in his San Francisco studio : 

Draw in charcoal. Get the general proportions of the 
head in slight, yet clear, lines. In drawing the head in 
charcoal in order to. paint, we do not go so much for 
outline as for effect, and always make the eyes dark 
masses, Place the proper masses of lights and shadows, 
and add principal details. If there is too much charcoal 
in the drawing, do not let the dust stay or it would spoil 
the effect of the color. Rub the drawing over slightly 
and fix with fixative. Let it then dry. 

Use a little vermilion in the parts where you see the 
most red, Little cobalt in the edges of the shadows or 
where it gets gray. Go ahead with the rest of the pic- 
ture and the background. Never make anything hard or 
positive in the beginning. Get all whites covered as 
quickly as possible. 

Leave it until it is nearly or quite dry. Now begin 


‘ with the proper painting. Before you put on your color, 


always take a damp cloth and wipe the picture. Do so 
in all subsequent paintings. Then rub lightly a little 
bitumen over the whole picture. This makes the after- 
painting unite with the first. The same with a little oil 
in subsequent paintings. 

Use big brushes. 

Begin with lights. Paint the lights solidly, the half-tints 
less so, and the shadows very thin. 

If your model has a fair complexion, it is well to use 
cobalt and Naples yellow thinly in the half-tints and 
lights, and cobalt and yellow ochre very sparingly in the 
shadows. 

Keep white out of the shadows. Ina dark complexion 
thereis hardly any green in the shadows. Use cobalt, 
vermilion and Naples yellow for the lights, and cobalt, 
vermilion, and yellow ochre, and a little bitumen very 
thinly for the shadows. 

Keep the colors pure and fresh. Do not mix more 
than three colors together. 

Always get the original force of values of the colors in 
the first painting ; afterward make your colors perfect 
by glazing and repainting. 

If you can’t get exactly what you want, get it as near 
as you can ; then let it dry and glaze. 

The colors of the face are divided, thus : The forehead, 
white or yellow ; the middle, red or carnation ; the chin, 
blue or cool gray. 

Do not get your dark parts too black. If darks are to 
be worked over, do so by glazing. 

Do not pay too much attention to details. Do not 
paint like a house-painter ; 7. ¢,, do not put on a smooth 
expanse. 

Let all the edges be soft. When you paint up to the 
hair, so paint that the hair and flesh will blend in the 
shadows. 

In the subsequent paintings, advance by giving more 
attention to the characteristic details of the head, and 
employing delicate touches of glazing and scumbling 
alternately to improve and render as perfectly as possible 
what has already been done. Only, never do anything 
carelessly. Smaller brushes are only used in finishing. 
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SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 











II.—ATMOSPHERE—MARINE PAINTING—LAND- 
SCAPE WITH WATER. 


IT is usually an advantage to reserve the strongest 
effects for a final touching up. Secure first the charac- 
teristic features of the view—the prominent masses. Look 
with partly-closed eyes, and you will see a broad, general 
effect, no little scattered lights or diverting details. You 
will thus learn to avoid wasting time upon what you do 
not want. The sky may be all in full view, or it may 

be more or less hidder, in any case, all that you see of it is to be painted 
first. 

Mix on the palette a set of tints corresponding to what the sky presents. Put 
out a good pile of white on the projection nearest the thumb; whatever the tone of 
the sky may be, it will call for a considerable quantity of white. More or less of the 
following colors may be put out ina line leading from the white around the upper 
margin of the palette: Naples yellow, yellow ochre, scarlet vermilion, light red, Indian 
red, madder lake, raw umber, burnt umber, burnt Sienna, French ultramarine, cobalt, 
blue black, and ivory black. In mixing the azure tints, be careful about adding much 
yellow, as it gives a leaden hue. Bright yellows may be used in sunsets, but they are 
not wanted in other skies. Use all reds rather cautiously, and be sure that no colors 
are too intense. Have a cup of drying-oil fastened to the palette, and use it freely. 
Begin at the upper left angle of the board, with a well-charged, broad, flat bristle 

- brush, and make short, vigorous touches, tending diagonally from left to right. Thin 
clouds are painted lightly over the blue sky. Strong, light masses are laid on with 
rather stiff color; use a longer brush for this purpose, or, better still, a palette knife. 
Let the colors lie fresh and pure where they belong, without worrying them. 

During the middle part of the day, the sky may keep about the same aspect for 
several hours, and, if you can work at this time, you not only avoid the embarrassment 
of following rapidly-changing clouds, but you have time to get in the landscape as it 
appears under the same sky. 

Decided colors pertaining to clouds are more likely to receive justice than the 
neutral tones are; cumuli clouds, for instance, whether whitish or rosy, always have 
a thin, neutral shade extending toward their rounding edges, and it must be carefully 
graded. Sometimes clouds may have their edges, which are turned away from the light, 
touched by reflected rays. In all .cases.paint what you see—the real, and not the ideal. 

Do not be afraid to leave coarse brush-marks and heavy color in a sky; near by it 
may have nothing like ethereal softness, but when viewed at a proper distance, it will 
have far more than it would if blended down all smooth and flat. When the sketch 
shall have been finished, and allowed to dry, more atmosphere may be given in the 
following manner: mix a tint corresponding to the lightest neutral used in the sky, 
and, with the palette knife, spread it as thinly as possible on the surface of the palette; 
now take ‘a badger blender, or a large bristle brush and dab it vertically, first on this 
color and then on the sky. Do not carry it where sharpness and prominence are 
wanted, as it is to give the opposite qualities, softness and depth. 

From the sky come directly down into the distance, which will partake more or less 
of the sky tints, according to its character, and according to the condition of the 
atmosphere. Under a perfectly clear evening sky, the sensible horizon will be distinctly 
marked, especially if it be determined by highlands, but if the atmosphere should be 
hazy, and the distance retiring, far off boundaries will be nearly, or quite lost in 
obscurity. In any case, distant objects must be painted in mass, without detail. 
Sometimes objects may reach into a clearer air than that which surrounds their base, 
where vapor has risen from the earth. Careful observation must be constantly brought 
to bear, and no rules must ever supersede it. 

Whatever time you may allow for the sketch, be sure to lay in all the distance while 
the sky is wet, the view will thereby gain in atmospheric effect and suggestiveness. 

You may be by the sea, and looking out to the one perfect horizon that seems to 
bring sky and water together. The line will suggest to the eye the roundness of the 
earth, though the curve is so slight that no measurement would recognize it. Here, 
again, dare to paint what you see, only making sure that you sce correctly, without 
being influenced by association, or preconceived ideas. Regarding the color of the 
sea, you may, with good reason, feel distrustful of your impressions. The following 
test has often been advised: take a piece of opaque drawing-paper, large enough to 
cover the view when held before the face, and cut from the centre a piece rather less 
than half an inch square; for an inch or so around this opening, paint the color of 
the sea as it appears to you ; now hold up the paper and look critically at the aperture 
to judge if the color seen through it is the same as that-which encircles it. Probably 
you will modify the tone more than once before you pronounce it right. If you can 
get the key-note, as it were, the gradations will follow harmoniously. For a rough 
sea, vague little suggestions on the distant surface do a great deal; gradually, as you 


tone, according to conditions. 


approach the near-by waves, you may need all the force of handling that you can give. 
You cannot depend upon rules: you would want one for each variation of wind and 
weather, but watch and study that you may seize what is offered you. Do not allow 
your attention to be altogether absorbed by what is most startling, while you fail to 
notice equally important effects of a quieter character. For instance, beneath the 
foaming crests, there are the delicate lines of shadow, then the transparency peculiar 
to the thin uplifted surfaces, then the bluish reflected lights. Receding waves become 
very shallow and transparent, revealing perfectly whatever is underneath. 

If you have a shore with sand, drift or stones, except that there may be more 
dazzling lights to deal with, the work is about the same as may be found inland. 

If the study of marine effects is to yield great results, neither opportunity nor 
devotion must be stinted. 

Water, in some form, is likely to show itself in a large proportion of the landscapes 
painted. One goes as if-by instinct toward whatever water is accessible, but warm 
rich color is more likely to be found by small brooks than by large streams; a great 
part of the time, the latter will give you little but the coldest blues. 

The considerations that have been given to the sketching of distance will apply to 
middle distance, if tone and form are allowed to become more and more defined. 

As a greater variety of tints are introduced, the brushes, by being touched in this 
color and that, will produce the necessary modifications, without resorting to further 
mixing of tints with the palette knife. 

Clear smooth water reflects the color of the sky if something else does not 
supervene. Do not confound reflections with shadows ; the former extend in a vertical 
direction, the latter, in any direction, according to the position of the light. 

If water comes in the foreground give it very decided touches. Let reflections 
be pure and transparent, and throw on sharp opaque ripples. Make the transitions 
of color sudden, and do not destroy clearness by over-working. 

Be very careful about the curving outlines of receding shores; the water forming 
them must be laid in with a succession of horizontal strokes, else it will appear to 
run up-hill. 

In painting babbling brooks and cascades, do not get the foam hard and sharp 
or fail to secure reflected lights and half-tints. 

All of the foreground that is to be covered with vegetation must have a warm under 
tint. Caledonian brown and raw Sienna are good colors to paint fresh greens upon. 
Let the lights of the latter project from the depths of these warm ground tints 
without entirely covering them. Shadows, too, will fall lightly over without seeming 
Vines, faggots, or what-not will form in nicely on this warm color. Give 
It is not necessary to 


opaque. 
decision and crispness to all these things in the foreground. 
paint them before the under tint is dry, that of itself will serve to cover the white 
surface, that you may judge better of the effects given to the principal masses. 

If trees that are in groups stand back, one beyond another, and the spaces 
between them will bear lighting up with warm light, they will doa great deal for 
perspective effect. 

Trees that stand very near must be so faithfully painted that their foliage and bark 
will at once indicate their family name. Notice the trunks of birches, with their 
markings running around, and they may be white, black, yellow, or red. A large 
number of trees have bark more or less corrugated vertically ; then there is the patchy, 
ever-peeling bark of the sycamore. 

Some foliage, that of maples, for instance, shows very decided angular forms and 
sharp lines, then we have a great variety of curved forms ; again, only what is fine 
and indefinite will be presented, and one can do little more than to treat it according 
to its fashion of growth. 

No touch of light or local color, whether it be green or autumn-like, must be laid 
on until the warm inner shadows have been duly painted. These, of course, vary in 
One of the best colors for relieving rich dark green 
foliage is raw umber. Lighter green wants raw Sienna. The warmest shadows 
are seen within autumn foliage, for these use Caledonian brown and burnt Sienna. 
Great depth of shadow needs Vandyck brown. 

Study to express the character and purpose of the growing tree, and never lose 
sight of unity and consistency while carrying out detail. 

Rocks, substantial and unchangeable as they are in themselves, will allow lights 
and shadows to get up a great deal of by-play among their deep recesses and over 
their rough projections. The coldest gray granite may appear decked out in the rosiest 
tints, or the almost white quartz may permit the darkest shades to lurk around it. 
Where any strata are plainly visible, be sure to make the brush or the knife follow 
consistently. Mossy surfaces are easily produced with light dabs of rather stiff color. 

In striving to be faithful to each feature of the sketch, do not forget to keep an eye 
to the whole. See that nothing is wrought out of keeping. Perfect harmony must 
be the final result. Let*the strongest parts of the foreground be freely handled. The 
method called “ dragging” is very useful, that is, taking a full brush of stiff color and 
passing it lightly and quickly over places where you wish to leave rough, prominent lines. 

It has been said that the painter must not be content with the beauty that he sees 
in a single day, but that he must embody all the possibilities of a hundred years in 
his work. You may cherish this idea until you are able to act upon it, but do not 
mistake its. import and let it lead you into any sacrilegious treatment of what a 
single day may offer. Be sure that this much receives full justice first, then it will 
be time to dream-of what the century may have in store. H. CHADEAYNE. 





PAINTING and music are sister arts, and they demand similar consideration from 
those who presume to study them; yet, with respect to the well-known adage, 
“Practice makes perfect,” music is invariably favored. The student of music knows 
that to attain any degree of skill he must practice daily for hours. The average 
amateur in painting expects to launch out for display at once. When studying under a 
teacher, the former allows a regular time for practising alone, so as to be prepared for 
progressive lessons. The average pupil in the graphic arts imagines that there is a 
“royal road” to success. Let him put aside this foolish notion. Without constant, 
faithful work, he will learn from experience that good results are impossible. 
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STUDY OF LILACS. BY VICTOR DANGON. 


(POR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT IN OIL AND MINERAL COLORS, SEE PAGE 144.) 
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Amateur Photography. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD, 


THE AMATEURS’ EXHIBITION, 


THE First Annual Exhibition of the Amateur Photographers 
held at Ortgies’s rooms in this city, consisted of pictures con- 
tributed by the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, the Boston 
Camera Club, the Society of Amateur Photographers of New 
York, and corresponding members in England and elsewhere. 
It lasted from March 26th to April 2d, and attracted many vis- 
itors. The exhibition was a pleasant surprise, many of the 
pictures shown having great artistic merit as well as technical 
excellence. It was open to both amateurs and professionals. 
There were but few contributions by the latter ; but among these 
was some notable work, especially several beautiful land, water, 
and figure pieces, by Mr. Sutcliff, of Whitby, England. The 
jury of award were Messrs. Jas. D. Smillie, Geo, D. Cox, E. 
Wood Perry, Jr., C. Y. Turfier, and Geo. G. Rockwood. In their 
report presented it is declared that “* The highest aim is one that 
reaches above the precision of chemistry or mechanics and gives 
expression to the subtle spirit that pervades all nature whether in 
landscape or figure.’? Diplomas were awarded as follows : 

Frank Sutcliff (professional photographer), Whitby, England ; 
Nos. 372, 373. 374; 375, 376, 377, 378. One diploma for the en- 
tire exhibit for ‘* the best general exhibit of technical skill, combin- 
ed with artistic treatment as to composition, grada- 
tion and tone.”’ 

F. P. Cembrano (amateur), Richmond, Eagland. 
One diploma for No. 314. ¥. Prime Loud (ama- 
teur), Boston, Mass, One diploma for Nos. 170 and 
171. These two awards are made for “ the poetic 
treatment of landscape composition in which the fine 
technical skiil is lost sight of in the beauty of the 
pictures.”’ 

George B. Wood (artist and professional), Phila- 
delphia, Pa. One diploma for entire exhibit for 
“best choice of subject and composition.” 

Frederick A. Fackson (amateur), New Haven, 
Conn. One diploma for Nos. 257, 258, 259, 260, 
261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 265, 267. Fohn L. Stettinius 
(amateur), Cincinnati, O. One diploma for Nos. 236 
and 237, excepting pictures in 236, entitled ‘‘ The 
Jumper and the Diver.”” 7. 7. Emerson (amateur), 
Chiswick, England. One diploma for Nos. 320, 
321, 322. These awards are for the * best selection 
of motive and management of delicate gradations, 
that render the simplest subject full of interest.” 

Fohn E. Dumont (amateur), Rochester, N. Y. 
One diploma for Nos, 268, 269, 270. Alfred Cle- 
ments (professional), Philadelphia, Pa. One diploma 
for Nos. 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, and 
112. ‘Tenry A. Rowland (amateur), Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. One diploma for 
Nos. 278, 279, 280. Robert S: Redfield (amateur), 
Philadelphia, Pa. One diploma for Nos. 82, 83, 84, 
85, 86,87. Fohn G. Bullock (amateur), Philadelphia, 
Pa. One diploma for Nos. 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93- 
F P. Gibson, Hexham, England. One diploma for 
Nos, 368, 369. Thes: diplomas are awarded for the 
** best technical excellence, with much artistic feeling 
in choice of subject.” 

Horace A, Latimer (amateur), Boston, Mass, One 
diploma for Nos. 176 and 177, for the ‘‘ best photo- 
graphs from paper negatives.” 

Fohn L. Stettinius (amateur), Cincinnati,O. One 
diploma for pictures entitled ‘‘ The Jumper,” ‘* The 
Diver,” in No, 236. 

Walter A, Clark (amateur), New York, N. Y. 
One diploma for No. 274, for the ‘‘ best examples of 

instantaneous photography.” 

Franklin Harper (amateur), New York, N. Y. 
One diploma for No. 6, for the ‘‘ best interiors.”’ 

C. W. Canfield (amateur), New York, N. Y. One diploma for 
Nos, 301, 302, 303, 304, for the ‘‘ best blue prints.” 

P. H. Mason (amateur), Peekskill, N. Y. One diploma for 
No. 255, for the ** best enlargement by an amateur.”’ 

John Bartlett (amateur), Philadelphia, Pa. One diploma for 
Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. F. West & Sons 
(professional), England. One diploma for Nos. 324, 325, 326, 
327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333. ¥. G. Sinclair (amateur), West 
Hartlepool, England. Onediploma for Nos, 334 to 355 inclusive. 
Diplomas areawarded for these because ‘‘theyaregood technically.” 

Mrs. Robert W. de Forest (amateur), New York, N. Y. 
One diploma for Nos, 250 and 251 for the “best ladies’ exhibit 3 
especially good for choice of subject and technical excellence.” 

Miss Evelyn Welsh (amateur), New York, N. Y. One diplo- 
ma for Nos. 243, 244, 245, 246, 247. Miss Elizabeth A. Slade, 
New York, N. Y. One diploma for Nos. 276 and 277, for 
‘* second best ladies’ exhibit, and good selection of subject.” 





COLLODION TRANSFERS.—‘‘ An Artist” desires to know if ambro- 
types or collodion pictures can be made on paper, and, if so, 
whether or not they could be “ painted in oil colors with facility.” 
Collodion pictures can be ¢rans/erred to paper or canvas, but they 
cannot be made directly upon the paper. Of course such pictures 
are “‘ positive ’’ and must be made from ‘“‘ negatives.” This class 
of pictures forms a large industry in England. From an ordinary 
carte de visite or cabinet negative is made a positive image on a sheet 
of glass, say 11x14. The glass, before being coated with the collo- 
dion, has been rubbed with powdered talc or French chalk— 


sometimes with wax dissolved in ether—to insure the subsequent 
easy removal of the picture from the plate. After the positive 
has been made and toned black, with chloride of gold, and thor- 
oughly washed, and, while wet, transfer paper or canvas—which 
has been prepared with athin coating of gelatine—is pressed 
down in perfect contact with the film and put away under pres- 
sure to dry. When dry the paper or canvas is raised from the 
glass carrying the image with it. The Eastman gelatine bromide 
paper is now so excellent and easy to work that it is much prefer- 
able to the collodion transfers and gives clearer and better 
results. In the last number of The Art Amateur! gave some 
directions for its use in the line of oil painting. 

THe BromipeE PaPrer.—Such uniformity of action is now 
secured in the preparation of this paper that some of the results 
attained by its use are truly remarkable. An amateur recently 
brought to me a clear, sharp negative, only 4x5 inches in size, 
which I enlarged to 25x30 on bromide paper. The picture sur- 
prised even those who have used the process since it was first in- 
troduced. It really left little to be desired in the way of artistic 
finish. The clear, strong heads now frequently made life-size 
from cabinet negatives are, indeed, playing havoc with the “ cray- 
on artists,” who can, in many instances, add but little in the way of 
improvement. These bromide paper enlargements are often of 
great assistance to genre painters, some of whom have become 
quite expert with their “‘ detective ’’ cameras, and, having ‘“‘ bagged 
their game,” get the necessary enlargement made and so secure a 
model warranted to keep still. 

Tue CoLLotype.—I am asked the difference between the 
*“* Heliotype,” ‘‘ Albertype,” the ‘‘ Artotype,’’ etc. The differ- 





ASHER B, DURAND. DRAWN BY J. 0’B. INMAN, 


SEE “MY NOTE BOOK.” 


ence is pretty much in name only. The generic name for all the 
gelatine printing processes in Europe is ‘‘ Collotype.” So nearly 
alike are the products of the various companies in this country 
that one cannot tell from which establishment the work emanates 
except by the imprint. The process, in brief, is as follows : Glass 
iscoated with a solution of gelatine in combination with some 
one of the chromate salts (bichromate of potash or ammonia). 
Formerly, and possibly now, the gelatine contained a portion of 
Russian or fish glue. When this solution is sufficiently dry— 
which condition is accelerated by heat—the film is exposed to the 
action of light, or printed from as with the ordinary photographic 
printing process. The printing frames are so made as to permit 
the examination of the plate during the exposure to light and its 
restoration to perfect contact again with the negative. When 
the film is sufficiently impressed, which is indicated by a rich 
chocolate-colored image, the plates are placed in cool running 
water, in order to soak out or free the plates from the unaffected 
chromic salts. This is accomplished when about all the color is 
removed. The plates are again dried spontaneously, and are 
ready for printing from. The effect of the light has been to impart 
to the film all the qualities of a lithographic stone with a draw- 
ing upon it. That is to say, the parts which have been protected 
from the light absorb water and reject greasy ink, while the por- 
tions affected by the light attract ink and reject water. So the 
plate, after being sealed to a lithographic stone, or a suitable slab 
of marble, or very thick sheet of glass, is placed upon a press 
precisely like, but smaller and lighter than the usual lithographic 
printing-press, and it is printed from in precisely the same manner 





and with the same materials as when a lithographic stone is used. 
First, a wet sponge is passed over the plate, followed by a fine 
ink-roller and the image “rolled up.” The paper is placed 
upon the plate over atympan sheet, the plate is passed under a 
“scraper,” and the impression is made. The plates wili some- 
times last through an edition of one or two thousands, but ordi- 
narily but a few hundreds, 


BLUE PRINTS OR BLACK.—A correspondent asks if there is 
any method similar to the ‘“‘blue process” for making black 
prints. Many attempts have been made in this direction, but 
thus far with results involving the sacrifice of the lights of the 
picture, and in effect destroying all their beauty. Mr. F. R, C. 
Perrin, of Pittsburg, a distinguished amateur, who has made 
an exhaustive series of experiments with the above object in view, 
ends by declaring that the blue prints are the most brilliant, and 
the process the easiest and quickest done. Concerning the blue 
process, the sooner it is printed after the paper is dry, the purer 
will be the whites in the prints, and the richer the color. If the nega- 
lives are vigorous, and the highest lights are pure, it will deepen the 
color to immerse the print in the following solution for a few sec- 
onds: Four ounces of sulphate of iron, four drachms of sulphuric 
acid, and four ounces of water. If a green color is desired, makea 
rather light print, and, after washing it, immerse it in a solution 
of eight ounces of water and half a drachm of sulphuric acid. 
The only approach to black attained by Mr. Perrin was by im- 
mersing the washed print in a solution of four ounces of water, 
and one drachm of tannin. It is left in this solution for five 
minutes, and the print is then put into a solution of four ounces 
of water and one drachm of carbonate of soda, being left in it 
for one minute and then put back into the tannin 
solution. This repeated for five or six times will 
give it a deep wine color, which when dry will be 
almost black. In the blue process it is essential to 
perfect success that the chemicals, the red precipitate 
of potash (1 oz. to 8 ozs. of water) and the citrate 
of iron and ammonia (1 oz. to 2!¢ ozs. of water) 
should be fresh, and the paper used quickly after 
preparation. It requires one ounce of the mixed solu- 
tions, in the proportion of one part of the iron so- 
lution to two parts of the potash solution, to prepare 
one square yard of paper. 

PERMANENT PRINTING PAPER.—A strong effort 
is being made to obtdin a printing paper which will 
have the rich tones of albumen paper together with 
the solid dower of permanency. Abernetter, of 
Munich, uses a coating closely resembling albumen, 
which, it is claimed, ic two or three times more rapid 
in action, and, on the score of permanency, his paper 
is claimed to be far superior to that commonly in 
use ; but as to this latter point it is too early to speak 
with certainty. 

A New ACCELERATOR.—Common table salt has 
recently come into notice as an accelerator in the de- 
velopment of gelatino-bromide of silver plates. Be- 
fore development the plates are soaked for two or 
three minutes in a 20 or 25 per cent solution of 
sodium chloride (common salt) in water. The plates 
are then developed in the usual manner. The results 
of two plates exposed upon the same subject and with 
the same time showed that the one in combination 
with the salt was full-timed and dense, while the 
other was short of time and a comparative failure. 


OPAL PictTuREs.—A correspondent asks for a for- 
mula for making colodio-chloride prints on porcelain 
and glass. It has frequently been published in text- 
books, but, as is often the case, essential points are 
omitted, Whatour correspondent wants is now for 
sale by the leading stock dealers, and he will find it 
cheaper to buy the prepared materials than attempt 
to prepare them himself, unless, indeed, he has had 
great experience. 


In coloring photographs do not let the background 
distract attention from the principal figure. If paint- 
ed of one uniform flat tint, the figure is apt to ap- 

pear inlaid, which should by all means be avoided, The aim 
should be to give an atmosphere to the picture. This must be ef- 
fected by using broken tints, and by causing the light to fall on the 
background from the same point as it falls on the sitter, Asa gen- 
eral rule, a judiciously painted plain background has the best effect. 
The fewer objects introduced into a background the better ; and, 
where introduced, they should be merely indicated, not painted 
with sharpness or intensity. If a landscape background be intro- 
duced, it should be painted broadly, and with few details. Asa 
general rule, the best background is one which is darker than the 
lights and lighter than the shadows of the picture, For fair persons 
the blues, violets and greens may be used with advantage ; whi'e 
for dark persons, warm brownsand dark red will be found valuable. 
Grays, greens, olive and greenish grays will frequently be useful 
The local tint should be washed, and the lights and shadows of the 
background hatched on, using a little gum water with the color. If 
a curtain be required, it should be painted with body colors; sky, 
with transparent color. Opaque “flat” backgrounds are often 
painted in photographs simply because they aree sy to manage,and 
readily hide any defect in the photograph. Almost any tint may 
be made with Chinese white, and the addition of such other color 
as may be required. A stone color may be formed by mixing 
Chinese white with yellow ochre and burnt umber ; a chocolate, 
of Chinese white and lamp-black and Indian red ; a greenish gray, 
of Chinese white, yellow ochre and indigo. Opaque backgrounds 
produced by these means are generally inartistic, however, and 
make the figure appear inlaid. [Some special articles on coloring 
photographs will appear very soon in these columns,—Eb. A. A.) 
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TALKS WITH DECORATORS. 





IlI.—MRS. WHEELER ON FITTING UP A SEASIDE 
COTTAGE. 

EASIDE cottages have inevit- 
ably a cold aspect. Without 
is the wide expanse of blue 
and white. If the cottage 
overlooks a strip of beach, 
even in the sunshine it may 
be bright and dazzling, but 
never warm in color. For 
this reason,” said Mrs. T. 
W. Wheeler, to a writer of 
The Art Amateur, “ in fitting 

up a home by the sea we must keep the color genial and 

warm within to give a sense of comfort—that feeling of 
livableness which we all feel the need of inahome. Al- 
most all houses are now finished in natural woods. 

California red-wood is a pleasant and cheaper substitute 

for mahogany, and gives at once that warmth of tint of 

which we were speaking. When introduced in wainscot- 
ing and ceiling—and almost all country houses are now 
ceiled with wood—we have a body of tint which only 
needs diversifying. At least I would suggest that the 
hall—and the hall now, even in the most unpretentious 
and casual houses, is something more than a passage- 

Wway—that the hall be wainscoted and ceiled with wood. 
“ But suppose that even red-wood costs too much for 

one of the multitude who want a home for a few months 

at the seaside ?” ; 

“Then use cheaper woods and the creosote stains. 
There is scarcely any tint that cannot be produced with 
them. They czn be made to imitate not only the tints 
of all woods, but of wood after it has been beautified 
by time—such as those charming silvery grays seen on 
old, unpainted houses, and the mossy-stained greens that 
delight the eye.” 

“ Then we will choose a red-tinted wood acquired in 
one way or another for the hall ?” 

“For the walls of the hall I prefer paint, and suggest 
either yellow or copper tints. This allows for the wid- 
est range, from cream in the one, to deep Indian red in 
the other. At once you feel an agreeable sensation 
in coming from the dazzling glare without to the warm, 
subdued tints within. It is this keynote to our impres- 
sions that, by virtue of its position, the hall must give, that 
makes its decoration a matter of consideration.” 

“ Then its lighting is to be considered ?” 

“If there are no windows there will, at least, be vesti- 
bule lights, or a doorway framed in glass. Here may 
be stained glass, or silk curtains of lively tint. I prefer 
curtains, because at the seaside the view, which is always 
precious, must be considered, and while curtains at once 
give shade and color they do not shut away the view. 
The drawing-room should be gay and blythe, and is 
thus necessarily kept light in color. This is the only 
room I would paper; and here use ingrain papers, for 
not only do they come in suitable rose, light blue, and 
pale green tints, but their texture conveys the sense of a 
stuff. The value of a stuff is that it combats the idea of 
dampness left by the sea breezes and the creeping fogs, 
a dampness which is, in fact, something more than an 
idea. For this same reason avoid silk and wool uphol- 
stery, which is apt to get stuffy. 

“ Cover, then, the wall spaces with ingrain paper, and 
above this there might be, to give a touch of elegance, a 
silk frieze. A very pretty scheme is to hang at the win- 
dows silk curtains stamped with some design. Repeat 
the design on the frieze, and upholster the furniture in 
cotton canvas which is stamped with the same design.” 

“ Will not the sea air make silks crinkle ?” 

“Not the washing materials made from the India 
vegetable silk. These will wash like chintz, and can 
consequently be made to look fresh with the return of 
each summer. But silk is only a suggestion. Friezes 
are painted on linen, and the scheme can be carried out 
in the same way with linen. I mention this repetition of 
design, for-it gives a pleasing sense of intention without 
being too insistent. 





“The dining-room I would wainscot four feet with 
cotton canvas, which comes in solid colors—deep reds 
and blues—of agreeable tint. The wall above paint ina 
lighter tint of the same color—we will say red. Next 
bring the wood in tone with the creosote tints of which 
we have spoken. Hang cotton-canvas curtains of the 
satne tint-at the window, and drape them back, and do 
the same with the other curtains, or they will wave like 
banners in the breeze. Upholster the furniture in the 
same material, or, for a change, in corduroy, which is 
now used to advantage.” 

“Do you prefer upholstered furniture for the seaside ?” 

“I was about to qualify what I said. In every way 
practicable a country house should differ from a town 
house. This is one reason why rattan furniture is to be 
preferred, since it can be stained to reach any tint de- 
sired. But there are always a few pieces of upholstered 
furniture desired for more luxurious moments, and let 
these be treated in the way I have suggested. 

« Now, in the dining-room we have spoken of, red has 
been the only color mentioned. It is a possible thing to 
get the cotton canvas woven in two tints, say red and 
plue, and these might be used in draperies, particularly as 
they are so simply made, their decoration consisting only 
of the edges ravelled and knotted into fringe. Raw silk 
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woven in stripes, as is done in the East, can also accom- 
pany the cotton canvases when preserving the harmony 
of tint, and the stripes make an agreeable diversion.” 

“We have said nothing about the floors ?” 

“ Of course thesein the beginning should be good, equal 
to anything, self-sufficient floors. Generally they are. In 
that case nothing can compare with rugs, or carpets made 
into rugs. Another advantage, which the economical 
housewife will appreciate, is that rugs can easily be trans- 
ported from town to country, and in this way do duty for 
the year. But matting cannot be ignored, itis so clean 
and fresh-looking, so cool to the feet.” 

“ And comes in such a variety of tints?” 

“ Yes, in these days of artistic house-furnishing that is a 
great advantage. There is no color scheme in which 
matting cannot be properly introduced. 

“ Chintzes, you see, I have reserved for the bedrooms, 
Chintz is a wide term. A new variety is simply the fin- 
est American cotton stamped with some design. This 
makes an inexpensive wall-covering and can be simply 
pasted on the walls like paper. In the bedrooms it is 
pleasant to carry out some simple plan as was done in 
the drawing-room. For example, the walls are covered 
with one of these American chintzes, the design in blue 
stamped on an écru ground, the tint, that known as yel- 


low cotton. Then let the draperies be blue on blue re- 
peating the design, and the furniture covered with mixed 
blue. Here we have a pleasant little scheme which is no 
more difficult to carry out than to select different papers, 
curtains, and upholstery. I have spoken of chintzes. 
Instead there are ingrains of cotton, a sort of Chambéry 
goods, which can be used the same way, less heavy and 
more amenable to drapings than the heavy cretonnes and 
chintzes.” 

“We have said nothing about adornments outside of 
mere furnishing—the background, as it were?” 

“It is hard to speak of that, because it is so much a 
matter of individual taste. It is also hard to be sugges- 
tive, because suggestions depend so much on the person 
carrying them out, and are apt, in consequence, to defeat 
their own end. But it is also wonderful what the indi- 
vidual can sometimes effect. I had a friend who, spend- 
ing the winter in the South, brought home a quantity of 
palmetto leaves. She arranged them in a stiff, conven- 
tional frieze, to which the spiky leaves lend themselves 
admirably, and it gave an air of originality and distinction 
to the room in her country house where she placed them. 

“Ojil-pictures are simply impossible in a seaside cot- 
tage owing to the bother of transportation. Moreover, 
they do not seem to have fitness there—oil and water you 
know,” added Mrs. Wheeler, with a merry twinkle. 

“ That will not apply to water-colors ?” 

“No, and water-colors may very happily have a place 
on the walls, as well as etchings and engravings. But 
prints of all kind are cold, and what we want is life and 
color. I would suggest bits of drapery—pieces of em- 
broidery. A piano-back for an upright piano in town, 
may make a wall-panel in the country, for such things.can 
be easily carricd from place to place. 

“ But the most valuable suggestion I have to offer is 
the use of the cheap glazed pieces of pottery—modern to 
be sure, but in glowing tints of red, yellow, blues and 
greens. Think what a spot ‘of color is a yellow jar filled 
with nasturtiums, a rose-pink jar crowded with pink 
peonies, a tall white-necked vase supporting a mass of 
maiden’s-blush roses, There seems to be no limit to the 
adornment of rooms that can be accomplished in this 
way with flowers, foliage, plants and pottery.” 

* But suppose the decorator is moved to introduce pale 
pink flowers into a deep red jar out of tone?” 

“ The greater probability is she will put her yellow 
flowers into blue jars, and her red roses into green jars. 
It is the complementary colors that attract the untutored 
eye. But we must take that risk. It seems impossible 
that a color sense cannot be cultivated by daily practice 
in this sort of decoration.” 





THE FARVES TEXTILE COLLECTION. 





COLLECTORS do not often have a chance to buy, in 
New York, examples.of the textile art work of the thir- 
teenth to the eighteenth century. Accordingly, it would 
seem that very few of those interested missed the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the sale of the Jarves collection, which 
took place March 16th and 17th, at Ortgies’s Gallery, 
Very good prices were, in general, obtained. This was 
do doubt due, in part, to the exhibition of the collection, 
for some two or three years past, at the Metropolitan 
Museum, which gave everybody abundant time to judge 
of its merits ; partly, also, to the fact that similar speci- 
mens have become, in the last few years, much more dif- 
ficult to obtain in Europe. As their value to designers 
and manufacturers is incontestible, it is a pity that the 
collection was not bought for the Museum, as it might 
have been at a low figure when first brought here. As 
it is, the public is’ much indebted to Mrs. Hewitt, who 
secured one hundred and thirty of the most interesting 
specimens for the Cooper Institute. Another large lot 
was bought, it is said, for presentation to another public 
institution by some one whose name could not be ob- 
tained. This purchase included specimens of Sicilian 
Arab stuff, worked in gold and silk; breast pieces or 
“ pettitini” of Venetian ladies’ dresses of the fifteenth 
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and sixteenth centuries, in brocade, embroidered in silks and gold; Lombard raised 


lorence, A.D. 1400; Genoese polychromatic raised velvets ; linen embroideries and 
velvet of the sixteenth century; Venetian brocade in silver, gold, and salmon color ; early Arab designs. for towel borders. Mrs. Hewitt also bought several fine 


net-work in gold wire ; coat and waistcoat embroideries of the seventeenth and eighteenth chasubles and other church vestments, which are likewise to go to the Cooper 
4 centuries, and several examples of figure subjects (the Madonna, the Annunciation, Institute. A chasuble of crimson velvet, with scrolls of oak leaves and acorns in blue 
the Madonna and Saints), woven in damask of several colors, some with gold. The and white satin applied, from the palace of the Duke of Urbino, brought $245. One 
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Cooper Institute will obtain Venetian brocades, damasks, and gold and silver tissues of 
the fifteenth century ; a rare Sicilian green damask with bird pattern, of the fourteenth ; 
Florentine raised velvet on gold ground, of the fifteenth; an Arab stuff in brown velvets, many imperfect, brought from $6 to $40 each. A Venetian rose point 
and black, of the thirteenth, from Lucca; embroideries of cherubs in crimson and shawl, 11 ft. long by 4 ft. deep, sixteenth-century work, went for $1000. Other small 
gold, of the fifteenth, from Sienna; red and white diaper in silk and linen, from pieces of laces, mostly of the last three centuries, averaged about $5. 


in blue satin, brocaded with foliage, landscapes, houses and ships, Venetian, seven- 
teenth-century work, brought $135. Separate small pieces of embroideries, silks, 
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WALL AND FLOOR DECORATION. 





IT may be said that, in general, the best periods of pat- 
tern designing have been the worst periods of figure work, 
and the reason is obvious. A patterned background is 
seldom as good as &% plain one for a work of high art. 
Anybody who possesses a fine cast after the antique can 
satisfy himself as to this by placing it, first before a 
patterned wall-paper, then before a plain space of about 
the same tone, or by surrounding it, first with patterned, 
afterward with plain drapery of the same material and 
general color. No good painter or sculptor will hesitate 
a moment to express a preference for a plain background 
for their works. Even the ornamental designer, when- 
ever he gets an opportunity to do a piece of work which 
may stand alone, likes to furnish it with a plain margin 


or avery simple border. Oriental decoration is supposed ~ 


to carry the use of patternsto the farthest possible limits ; 
yet the type of the Eastern room is one in which great 
spaces of rough-cast or white plaster are relieved by 
smaller spaces of hand-wrought tiles, carved wood-work 
rugs, and embroideries. In short, the plain surface is as 
essential to any scheme of decoration which is intended 
to set off fine pictures and statuary, or into which much 
good hand-work enters, as plain bread is to adinner. It 
belongs with every course, and there should be no stint 
of it. 

But our modern way of furnishing seldom admits of 
our keeping much space free from all-over ornamenta- 
tion. Our rooms seldom have any architectural features 
which would allow of a decoration so rich as to suffice, in 
itself, for the whole room. Works. of art of sufficient 
importance to make pattern-work undesirable in their 
neighborhood are placed, by those lucky enough to own 
them, in a gallery by themselves... Finally, our decorative 
materials, of which wall-paper is the principal, are so 
poor of texture, and our interest in their designs is so 
much lessened by their exact mechanical repetition, that 
they cannot be restricted to corners, dados and cornices 
without producing an impression of meanness. They 
must be used liberally—spread over large surfaces; 
and, if anything is kept plain, it must be just that which 
in former times, or in countries where hand-work is still 
abundant, would be most richly decorated. Thus, in 
most of our rooms, the doors, window-casings, cornice, 
dado and everything that is left-to us which has or may 
have an architecturat character are comparatively plain, 
while elaborate ornament covers the whole surface of the 
‘floor and walls and, sometimes, of the ceiling. In an 
East Indian room, all that is with us plain would be 
covered with delicate carving, inlaying and painting, 
and what we cover with wall-paper and carpets would 
be left wholly or partly bare. This change, so complete, 
due to the mechanical improvements which have cheap- 
ened (in both senses) our pattern-work and to a corre- 
sponding fall- 
ing away of 
architectural 
taste, has made 
it extremely 
difficult, now 
that the great 
historical 
schools of or- 
nament are be- 
ing so widely 
studied, to ap- 
ply their prin- 
ciples to our 
needs, In fact, 
it cannot be 
done without 
in a degree al- 
tering those 
needs by ab- 
rogating some 
of the condi- 
tions which 
usually bind 
us. To do this 
requires a long 
purse; so that 
most _ people 
must find modern principles to guide them in the use 
of modern materials, 

Plainly, the common practice of restricting the orna- 
mentation of the wood-work of a room to a few mould- 
ings and panellings is a good one, for the eye must have 
a place for absoiute rest somewhere. But the wall- 


paper, also, should -be of such patterns as may be de- 
scribéd as restful. It must serve as a background, if not 
for paintings and statuary, then for engravings and 
knick-knacks. The first wall-papers were made in di- 
rect imitation of brocades ; but, though very pretty, they 
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were soon discarded, because too showy. The old Jap- 
anese papers, much more ancient than the oldest of ours, 
were showier yet, and it is hard to imagine that some of 
them were ever used except in large, semi-public halls 
and corridors. Ina damp, unheated room in the Astor 
Library is a collection of these paper patterns, presented 
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by the Japanese Government. One of thein is worth de- 
scribing here. A gardener has left his hand-cart with 
red weels, body and handles, standing, full of blooming 
flowers, in the rain, while he has sought shelter. Near it, 
on the ground, are a few overturned flower-pots. These 
three elements—the hand-cart with its ‘load, the flower- 





pots, and the dashes of gold, silver, and gray which rep- 
resent the rain—are arranged so as to repeat without 
bringing any two impressions of the same one into im- 
mediate neighborhood. The flowers, and, in fact, every- 
thing but the rain, are in body-color. This, though it is 
as harmonious as it is gorgeous, is the type of what to 
avoid in decorating one of our small or medium-sized 
modérn rooms. We may have very bold patterns, like 
those of the Byzantine fabrics that have come down to 
us, birds or other animals symmetrically opposed and 
inscribed in circles or octogons; but they must not be on 
too large a scale; there must be no near approach to 
pictorial representation of objects, and these patterns 
must be so obvious that the relations of all their parts 
can be seen at a glance. On the other hand, we may 
have very realistic patterns, of ferns and small flowers, 
say, but, no matter how modestly colored, they should 
be so confused as to make it unlikely that any one should 
think of tracing out the “repeat” at all. In choosing a 
wall-paper one can hardly go too far toward either ex- 
treme. It is one of those cases in which the golden 
mean is not to be pursued. <A geometrical pattern can 
hardly be of too bold, too obvious forms, provided it is 
in subdued tints; while a paper in which natural forms 
are copied cannot be too mysterious. It should be 
more so than the old verdures (tapestries so-called) 
which are occasionally taken for models by wall-paper 
manufacturers. In these, the confusion of the forms 
was added to by the inequalities of the weaving, and by 
the draping of the stuff. A good geometrical or diaper 
pattern is, in general, the safest. The design for a tex- 
tile material, made and woven by Emilie W. Uhlinger, 
of the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art, which we 
reproduced last month, would make an excellent wall- 
paper for general use. 

In the matter of colors it is best of to go to ex- 
tremes. Brown, russet, dull red, dull green, olive, in- 
digo are all perfectly safe, whether separately or in com- 
bination. If brilliancy be thought needful, better attain 
it by the choice of a paper to the ornamentation of which 
gold or silver bronze has been applied, or by choosing a 
satin-gloss paper. The latter does not make a good 
background, but ordinary wall-paper in bright tints 
makes a much worse one. There is no such objection 
to the use of gold or silver papers. 

The difficulty of choosing a wall-paper is very much 
increased if oil-paintings, especially landscapes, are to be 
hung against it. Engravings and water-colors have the 
white of their mats or margins as well as the gold of 
their frames to separate them from the patterned wall- 
surface, besides which, they seldom exact the particu- 
lar attention which is due to a good work in oils. A 
loudish pattern, appealing to the eye at the same time 
with a landscape by Rousseau or Dupré, has much the 
same effect as the strains of a barrel-organ interfering 
with a sym- 
phony by a 
great compos- 
er. The choice 
in such case is 
practically re- 
stricted to the 
admirable dia- 
per designs 
based on geo- 
metrical forms, 
like that to 
which we have 
already direct- 
ed the reader. 
The motive of 
such a design 
is visible at the 
first glance, 
and does not 
afterward 
trouble _ one, 
while it makes 
an impression 
of richness, of 
variety, of so- 
ber and deco- 
rous arrange- 
ment which does not militate against that which should 
be produced by an isolated work of fine art. The 
coloring should be very sober, but gold may always 
be introduced, and, if thrown out strongly by a dark 
and rich general tone, so much the better. The paper 
is then brought to the eondition of being a continuation 
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of the gold frame, and the effect of its coloration on 
that of the picture is reduced to a minimum. 

But, as arule, greater liberty is possible, and the col- 
oring, while it should 
be sober, may play a 
greater part in the 
color scheme of the 
room. Perhaps the 
best way to convey an 
idea as to the sort 
of color effect which 
wall-paper should al- 
ways approach, will 
be to describe how 
painted wall spaces 
are commonly treated 
when they are to be 
left plain, and when 
it is desired to avoid 
poverty and monoto- 
ny of appearance, 
showing, at the same 

_time, that plain sur- 
faces need not have 
these defects. 

At least two coats 
of paint are always 
given. It may suffice 
to have each coat of 
a different tint, and 
to have the second 
given a scumbled ef- 
fect, either by holding 
the brush short in 
laying it, so as to 
work with the ends 
of the hairs, or by 
going over it with a 

















special brush made 
for the purpose. A 
good workman will 
get a better result by 
the first method. If 
the resulting tint is to 
be light and grayish, 
the darker tone is put 
on first; if dark and 
rich, the lighter tone 
first. The under tone, 
in either case, shows 
through the upper in 
minute specks irregu- 
larly distributed, and 
not noticeable except 
by the appearance of 
depth and_ richness 
which they give to 
the work. Of course 
the two tones should 
harmonize, and the 
smaller the room the 
less should be the 
difference between 
them. Usually they 
are mixed of the 
same pigments, only 
in differeat propor- 
tions. With five or 
six coats of paint, 
each slightly different 
in tone and intensity 
from the others, sur- 
faces as pleasant to 
the eye as old velvet 
may be produced. 

A good wall-paper 
should be colored on 
the same principle. 
That is to say, no 
matter how many 
tints are used, they 
should all approach 


: one another, no strik- 
MARBLE PILASTER. ing contrast either as 
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(i THE NATIONAL MUSEUM oF FLoRENcE.) to hue or intensity of 


tone should be admit- 

ted, and the pattern 
should be so distributed and so much broken as to sug- 
gest, at a distance, the stippled effect spoken of above. 
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The walls covered with such papers as_ have been 
recommended, or with self-colored paper, stencilled with 
outlined diaper ornament in gold (a treatment which 
some ambitious paper manufacturer ought to take up 
as it is the best possible for pictures) and the wood-work 
either left of its natural color or painted in not more than 
three harmonizing tints, the carpets and draperies may 
be more strikingly patterned and more brightly colored. 
None but the cheapest grades of carpets are now made 
jn offensively brilliant colors, and not all even of these. 
The extent to which one may go in the matter of strong 
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color and pattern both, is clearly shown in the Eastern 
rugs, which seldom seem out of place in any room. It 
should be considered, however, that a simply colored 
American carpet is preferable to an imitation rug. One 
other warning: It is well to reject such designs as are 
based upon the patch-work designs of the Japanese, and 
also those which, in any degree, recall the rococo. 

For curtains very many materials are available. It is 
not necessary to recommend any particular style of goods. 
Cretonnes, chintz and other printed cotton goods are now 
brought out in much prettier patterns, though, as a rule, 
smaller, than when fashion took hold of them for a short 
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period, a few yearsago. Richer and more showy fabrics 
are as numerous, from the American raw silk damasks, 
which cannot be too often nor too highly praised, to the 
French and English printed or woven silks or silk and 
cotton goods, and Indian, Japanese and home-wrought 
embroideries. Draperies, when not too abundant, may 
be chosen to contrast with the general tone of the room, 
and several tints may be included in their patterns, none 
of which need be repeated elsewhere. Thus, they offer, 
a safe means of giving variety, and of brightening up 
what might otherwise be a sombre apartment. 
ROBERT JARVES, 


SOME splendid Italian embroideries, notably one_ of 
Venetian work, showing tulips, roses, and other flowers, 
in colors and gold, on white satin ground, are to be seen 
at Chadwick’s. These 
are of recent impor- " 
tation, and the prices — = a 


asked run from $90 = Saad 

















to $500 the piece. 





AT the sale of Ori- 
ental art goods at Ort- 
gies’s, March 23d to 
25th, low prices ruled. 
The sale, which was 
by order of the First 
Japanese Manufac- 
turing & Trading 
Co., included some 





desirable specimens 
of old Japanese and 
Chinese pottery, lac- 
quers and bronzes, 
which suffered from 
being sold with a 


quantity of modern 
wares. A carved 


———_———.__ 


wooden _ pipe-holder 
brought $20; an old 
bronze flower-pot, 
decorated with a 





dragon and bull, cast 
by To-un, went for 
$15; an old lacquer 
inro with flying duck 
in metal, $7.50; an- 
other in gold lacquer, 
with landscape by 
Kakosai, brought 
$10; an old lacquer 
box by Hanzan, after 


W | 


a design by Korin, 
$11; an old Chinese 
tea-color jar, fine 
specimen, nine inches 
high, with stand, only 
$20; a Satsuma tea- 
bowl, $7; a Satsuma 
Koro, Tokio decora- 
tion, $10. A small 
jade cup with carved 





stand and silver cover, 
easily worth $50, 
brought but $17.50. 
Handsomely decorat- 





ed swords averaged 
$19. Sword-guards 
in Gorosa bronze sold 
tor $5 each. 








A LIFE - SIZED 
statue of “ Pomona,” 
a curious old Italian 
work in colored mar- 
bles, at J. J. Duveen’s, 
has an especial inter- 

















est in having been 
owned by the late Sir 
Moses Montefiore. It 
was sent over here in 
the hope of finding a 
purchaser for it dur- 
ing the recent interest 
in the Montefiore 
Home in this city, 
which culminated in 
the very successful 
fair. For many years 
it was in Sir Moses’s 
London residence in 
Park Lane, in which, : 
it is said, he slept but c ake 
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twice—+the only regu- © 
lar occupant of the FLORENTINE PILASTER (ABOUT 
mansion being an old 1490). 

janitor. The real 
home of the philan- 
thropic baronet was 
at Ramsgate, a watering-place, where he lived near the 
retreat his bounty had provided for indigent rabbis. 


(iN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM ) 
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DESIGN FOR A STOLE. 








HE design for a stole given 
Y; herewith is intended for festi- 
val use, since the design is 
somewhat more elabo- 
rate than is now gener- 
ally seen on an ordinary 
stole, although in olden 
times it was common to 
have it worked all over. 
A strict Ritualist will 
have four stoles of the proper ecclesiastical colors ; 
but, in many cases, as with altar-cloths, only two 
are used, purple for Lent, and red forall other sea- 
sons of the year. The silk chosen for the ground 
should be a good gros-grain, and of a creamy tint, 
because it is so much easier to select a coloring 
for a creamy ground than for one with a blue- 
white tinge. The stole should be two and a half 
yards long, the ends being not wider than five inches, 
and it should narrow to two and a half inches in 
the centre, where the small Maltese cross should 
beembroidered. It generally saves material to cut 
it in two pieces, placing the joining just where 
this centre cross covers it. It is not necessary 
that the same silk should be used for the under 
side, but, if a thinner one is preferred, it must 
match in tone, and greater care will be necessary 
in making it up. 

As the silk is expensive, and there should be no 
waste, the stole should be cut out first to the 


any other circumstances. 


ed off with a clean handkerchief, but as the marker goes on 
with her work she will blow off the pounce, as it leaves 
sufficient indication for her to follow with her brush. 


After the marking is done and 
is quite dry, any pounce remaining must be blown or dust- 











exact size in a stiffish linen, to form the interlining, 
and the silk may then be cut out in two pieces, 
reversed, as to the wide and narrow portions, 
leaving a quarter of an inch all round beyond 
the interlining. The wide ends should then be 
carefully tacked on to backing which has been 
previously framed ready; they must be first 
placed exactly in position, and temporarily fast- 
ened with pins, and then neatly herringboned 
on to the backing, taking care that the stitches 
do not go beyond the quarter-inch margin 
allowed for turning. We are now supposing 
that the design is already marked on the silk, 

in which case the remainder of the silk should 

be folded carefully in silver paper, and laid 

on the end of the frame so as only to ex- 
pose that portion on which the work is to 

be. 

In any case the exact size of the stole 
should be marked out on the silk, either 
with a tacking thread of colored silk, or 
with tailor’s chalk, taking care that it lies 
quite straight with the weaving of the 
ground, The design, which\has been 
traced in the correct size, and pricked 
—as formerly described—must be laid 
face downward on the silk and, while it 
is held firmly with weights, and kept 
steady with the left hand, a rolled 
flannel pad must be dipped in pounce 
containing only a small proportion 
of charcoal to pipe clay, so as to be 
of a light gray color, and carefully 
rubbed over the pattern. This 
must then be raised ‘carefully so 
as not to spill any of the super- 
fluous pounce over the white silk, 
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cut so that it may be turned back as the work proceeds. 
As soon as any of it is finished another piece of silver 
paper should be kept, which may be unfolded over the 
work as the other piece is turned back. 

The silk part of thé embroidery should be commenced 
first in feather stitch as shown in the enlarged portion, 
and the veins may be put in afterward with fine 
Japanese gold stitched down with Maltese silk, or a 

very fine cord may be used. As a suggestion for color- 
ing, the lower portion of the scroll might be worked 
in very delicate shades of broken red, running into 
apricot tones toward the top; the next part of the 
scroll would go well in delicate blues, running into 
gray greens for the interlacing stalks, and the two 
upper leaves. The little jewel-like enrichments 
should be a return to and emphasize the coloring, 
being in each case a little more intense in tone than 
the mass of embroidery. It would probably be nec- 
essary to work in some strong colors in these por- 
tions, and gold should be introduced either to out- 
line them, or, if need be, worked in in small masses. 
It is impossible to do more than suggest a scheme 
of color; it must be worked out by the embroideress, 
and she alone can tell where the little bright touches 
come in with effect. 

The monogram is intended to be entirely worked 
in gold diaper. Fine Japanese gold is to be laid in 
straight lines side by side, and stitched down ina 
pattern of diagonal lines with red silk. The cross 
should have the red stitchings going across in 
straight lines, so as to mark the difference in the 
two letters, or, if carefully chosen, blue might be 

used for stitching the latter. The jewel in the cen- 

tre of the cross would probably look best- worked 
in satin stitch of red, and edged with gold thread. 

Both letters forming the monogram should be 

outlined after the work is finished with a double 

row of Japanese gold thread, or with a gold 
cord having red silk twisted with it. If thick 
Japanese gold is used it may be twisted together 
and sewn with red silk, or a narrow red cord 
may be laid on each side of the gold, and all 
sewn down together with red silk. The red 
outline is necessary to throw up the work. Of 
course if blue stitchings should be used for the 
cross, blue cord must be used in the outline 
also. When both ends of the stole are 
finished the centre must be neatly joined 
together and the small cross marked just 
over the joining, and it must be tacked on to 
the backing in the same way as the ends 
were. This small cross may either be 
worked in gold diaper, like the monogram, 
or it will probably look equally well work- 
ed in feather stitch of gold-colored silk 
and outlined with gold thread and red 
cord. 

The embroidery has, of course, been 
worked through the backing, which 
must be cut to the size of the interlin- 
ing and cut off above the limit of the 

work. If it is necessary to paste the 

work to secure the ends, it cannot be 
done too carefully, only a very lit- 
tle shoemaker’s paste rubbed in 
with the fingers before the work is 
unframed, and allowed to dry 
slowly. 





and if any should remain where 
it is not wanted blow it lightly 
off. The outline marked out by 
the pounce must then be gone 
over with a very fine brush, 
dipped in black paint, and held 
very upright, or, in many cases, where the ground is 
white a sharply pointed lead-pencil is enough to mark 
out the design. This is only possible when the work is 
to be done at once and is not to be packed, otherwise the 
pencil willrub, Oil paint is the right thing to use under 


ST haw 


END OF STOLE, FRINGED. FULL SIZE. 


DESIGNED BY SARAH WYNFIELD HIGGIN. 


The colors to be used should now be chosen by throw- 
ing them on the work and selecting those which work in 
most harmoniously, taking into account the mass of gold 
in the monogram. When this is decided a sheet of silver 
paper should be tacked over the whole of the ground 


7 


The stole will require great 
nicety in making up, in order that 
it may hang well. Some stoles 
are made up by slip-stitching the 
edges, but a very narrow gold- 
colored or red cord, neatly Sewn 
on last thing all round the 
edges is a decided improvement and makes altogether a 
firmer and more satisfactory finish. If this plan is 
chosen, it will only be necessary to seam the edges all 
round with fine silk, as the cord will cover the stitches. 
If no cord is put on, the upper, or embroidered side must 
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first be very carefully tacked over the interlining, and the 
_ lining silk must then be slip-stitched on with invisible 
stitches. The interlining should be just sufficient to give 
substance and firmness to the stole when completed 
without making it stiff. L. HIGGIN. 





SOME RECENT CHURCH WORK. 





ST. PETER’S CHURCH, Albany, has lately acquired a 
superb superfrontal, designed by Father Derby, of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin. It is of richly embroid- 
ered green damask, with a pattern of birds and pomegra- 
nates, and hangs above 
rich sculpturings by 
St. Gaudens. The de- 
sign consists of roses, 
lilies and censers, high- 
ly conventionalized, 
their arrangement be- 
ing dependent on the 
altar, which is divided 
by double columns into 
three arches. There 
are three embroidered 
lilies, one above the 
centre of each arch, the 
flower being worked in 
white untwisted ‘floss 
silk, shading into pink, 
with a centre of six to- 
pazes enclosed in gold. 
Of the censers there 
are four, these being 
placed above the columns. They are in solid gray silk 
embroidery, with gold chains to each, which are caught 
up in loops, and there is ascending smoke, lightly in- 
dicated in gold embroidery, with much skill. There 
are eight roses, the arrangement requiring them to sep- 
arate or enclose each a censer or lily. They are worked 
in yellow silks, in long and short stitch, which is that 
used throughout. In the centre of each rose is a cluster 
of five pearls set in gold. Below is the border—techni- 
cally termed the “river "—in shades of blue, represent- 
ing a waving line. The disposition of the river leaves 
below each rose a pointed space, in which is a shell 
outlined in gold, and from which golden rays extend. 
This fine superfrontal is admirably embroidered by 
Mrs. S. L. Burnett. : 

St. Peter’s has recently acquired other notable pieces of 
needlework, one being a violet frontal for Advent and 
Passion week, also executed by Mrs. Burnett. The de- 
sign consists of a continuous arrangement of the pas- 
sion-flower and vine; it comes from the Sisters of St. 
John the Baptist. An antipendium, wrought by Mrs. 
Burnett, is a double cross, producing a rayed design in- 
terlacing the gloria. One cross is an ingenious arrange- 
n.ent of the fleur-de-lis in three divisions. The other is of 
four single white lilies. The fleur-de-lis is in gold-col- 
ored twisted silks “ bricked,” as the term goes, with red 
silks. The lilies are wrought in white and gray un- 
twisted floss, and are relieved against the white brocaded 
ground of the antipendium by crossing spiky forms in 
olive brown silk, outlined in deep maroon and gold. 
While the lilies are treated naturally, the fleur-de-lis are 
conventionalized. The gloria makes a ring, at least an 
inch wide, of maroon twisted silks couched down. The 
centre of the design is of solid embroidery in gold, in 
which, in crimson silks, is the sacred monogram. 








STOLE. DETAIL OF 
EMBROIDERY. 


THE combination of painting and embroidery is much 
used on balsam pillows, which are more in vogue than 
ever. They are covered with Smyrna silks in reds, 
pomegranate, pink and yellow tints. The design, for 
example, is nasturtium on light yellow ground. The 
leaves and vine are washed in in green aniline dyes, and 
defined with long and short stitch in greens. The 
flowers are left in the yellow ground, and red and yellow 
silks in long and short stitch outline and shade them. 
Or, say, the design is a branch of pine on a pinkish silk 
ground: The woody part is washed in in greenwith 
brown shading and is outlined with brown silk. The 
pine leaves are worked in outline silk with greens and 
browns. A sofa-pillow of pale green has a design of 
Jacqueminot roses. These are in red Smyrna silk, and 
are drawn and shaded with deeper tints. The roses are 
applied, and the edges concealed under long and short 
stitches of silks of different tints of red to suggest the 
shading of the edge. The leaves are washed in in deeper 


greens and are more lightly outlined in silks. By select- 
ing the ground tint with care, ornament that is very 
effective can be accomplished with little trouble. 


OF all stitches few are more simple than chain stitch. 
It is a perfect imitation of the old “tambour” stitch, but 
accomplished in a different manner, and with less 
trouble. It is formed by the thread of silk or cotton 
being carried at the back of the material, to be caught 
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ENLARGED MONOGRAM IN STOLE (OPPOSITE PAGE). 


through, and looped along the surface 
a crochet-hook. The cloth is held in 
upon the forefinger loop after loop is 
lines of the pattern, by means of an 
threaded with cotton, or any other material. 


by a needle like 
the hand, while 
made along the 
ordinary needle 





FrAMICs. 


LESSONS IN CHINA-PAINTING. 





PRACTICAL 


V.—PLANTS AND FLOWERS.* 


MAny yellow flowers make rich, pleasing decorations, 
especially if they have appropriately tinted grounds. 
The following are the colors that correspond to the most 
distinct tones of yellow: * 


Straw color : ‘‘ jaune M. 4 méler.”’ 

Chrome yellow : “ jaune d’argent,” two thirds, ‘‘ jaune jonquille,” 
one third. 

‘* jaune jonquille’’ and ‘‘jaune d’argent,” equal 
parts. 

jaune, ‘‘ jaune d'ivoire,’”’ two thirds, ‘‘chair No. 
1”’ nearly one third, balance ‘‘ rouge capucine.” 


Golden ” 


Saffron ise 


Maize ‘« “jaune d’ivoire ” and *‘ jaune orangé,” equal parts. 
Indian “jaune jonquille’’ and ‘‘ ochre,” equal parts. 
Salmon ‘jaune d'ivoire,” two thirds, ‘‘ rouge chair No. 2,” 


nearly one third, balance, ‘‘ carm.... No, 3 foncé.” 


If high lights in relief are desired, use either of the 
whites that have been named, with an equal quantity of 
mixing yellow. 

Shade yellow flowers with brown green; very warm 
touches may have violet of iron. 

For pink flowers use carmines, shaded with the same. 
Purple may be used in deep shadows, and apple-green 
in half-tints. The reflected lights want very light blues. 
Flowers that are of a very modest pink, like the trailing 
arbutus or pale roses, require no other colors, but when 
there are warmer, deeper tones, mix a little orange yellow 
with the carmines as previously directed. 

Crimson flowers may be painted with “ carmin No. 3 
foncé,” deepening into “ pourpre riche” for the darkest 
parts. ‘“ Pourpre cramoisi” and “rubis” arg also used. 

For red flowers, poppies, for instance, use “rouge 
chair,” “ rouge capucine,” and “ brun rouge riche.” Let 
the same colors shade the darker parts more heavily, 





* This is a continuation of the same subject in the March number, 
and should have preceded the chapter on “ Fruit” printed in April. 


then take “ violet de fer ” and “ noir d’ivoire ” for the very 
deepest shades. 

Violet and purple flowers may have tints varying from 
“violet d’or clair and foncé,” to “ pourpre riche,” with 
an addition of carmine for the more garnet-like tones. 
Where a slight greenish or yellowish tint appears, as in 
the centre of the violet, use “ vert pamme ” and “ jaune M, 
a méler.” For early practice, the violet is a very desirable 
flower. Its petals can be thrown in with a twirl of the 
brush that will usual- 
ly give the desired 
gradation of shade; 
this rather 
than to subsequent 
Violets 
want one or more of 
the blues in combi- 
nation with the pur- 
plish tones ; it may be 


trust to 


shading. 


the same with morn- 
ing-glories, even the 
brightest—‘‘vert bleu 
riche "—is not too 
decided for some of 
these. For the mark- 
ings on the corolla 
use carmine, purple, 
or whatever may be 
indicated. 

Pansies may re- 
quire almost any and 
every color, even to 
black. This may be 
softened and warmed 





STOLE, 
EMBROIDERY, 


DETAIL OF 


with the deepest reds or purple. For the tan-colored varie- 
ties let orange yellow merge into sepia. Be sure to keep the 
yellow markings near the centres distinct from adjacent 
colors. A soft touch of black for the inmost centre and 
a touch of pale “ vert pomme ” each side completes the 
full-face view of the pansy. Always turn as many as 
possible in various positions, to avoid flatness and stiffness. 

The best work may produce but a poor effect by reason 
of faulty arrangement, or the most beautiful designs may 
be wrecked upon bad work. 

What has been said about a few representative flowers 
will be sufficiently suggestive for any that you will be 
likely to try your skill upon. 
are introduced, be sure to give them convexity by sparing 


If seed-vessels or berries 


some light upon them; let the shade be soft, and the 
local color not too heavy. Small stems must be thrown 
in with quick, unerring touches; usually, one slight line 
of shade must follow. 

For mossy effects, any little tricks of the brush, such 
as you would resort to in water-color painting, are allow- 
able. For this work keep the brush rather dry. 

Little 
large enough to be tinted in as grounds are. 


more need be said about leaves. Some are 
There is 
the begonia : tinting and stippling will produce the most 
exquisite representations of some of the peculiarly rich 
varieties of this plant. The leaves contain a delicate 
apple-green, softening into white, and also the brown and 
black greens, with plenty of violet of iron, The hairy 
surface may be imitated by tapping the sharp point of 
an ivory stiletto on the partially dry color, not on all 
parts of the leaves, but merely where the light makes the 
hairs especially apparent. 

Begonias, like some other planis, are imitated now so 
remarkably well that some china-painters use them for 
copying. When the student cannot work fast enough to 
copy natural cut specimens, it is well to make designs 
in water-colors first, then there is no experimenting with 
the pigments. 

Autumn leaves look well on clouded grounds, as they 
may partake of almost any hues; a light ground tint 
may be allowed to extend over them, while colors that 
agree with it are lightly thrown on with a soft brush to 
give the variegation required. Some of the leaves need 
bringing out with strong outlines, and others may be 
made to retire by being left rather vague. 

Grasses are very beautiful in china-painting. They 
must be thrown in with fearless, skilful strokes. Many 
little seedy tops are made with side strokes from a rather 
dry brush, 

Designs that are fine and delicate are easier than those 
presenting much breadth. The more surface you have 
to deal with, in mineral colors, the more your skill will 
be tested. But this is what an earnest student desires, 
for it gives the kind of practice that insures progress. 

H, C. GASKIN, 
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Oli Books and Dew. 


EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. BRAY- 
TON IVES. 








FIRST NOTICE, 


| A FEW years ago it would 
doubtless have been im- 
possible to have brought 
together from the whole 
of the United States an 
audience such as listen- 
ed to the address, on the 
subject of this article, 
delivered by Mr. Bray- 
ton Ives, at the Grolier 
Club, on the evening of 
March 14. In the pretty library of the club, every 
inch of space between the Gothic bookcases was 
occupied, and if the audience did applaud most enthusi- 
astically those pages of early printed books thrown on 
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SPECIMEN OF TYPE (FULL SIZE) FROM THE 


FIG, I. 
MAZARIN BIBLE. 


the screen by the stereopticon, which were adorned with 
wood-cuts or with colored borders, and if it did laugh 
sympathetically when the lecturer admitted that he had 
never read, or attempted to read, some cf his specimens, 


iMimi prefivio cuius nutu mfantium lingue fi 
pnt oiferre.Qui oy miofepe puulis reuelat quod 
fapientibus celat. Hic liber ogregins. cattolicon. 


FIG, 2. SPECIMEN OF TYPE (FULL SIZE) FROM THE 


CATHOLICON OF JO. BALBI. 


it was nevertheless a most intelligent audience, and fol- 
lowed his clear and succinct account of the invention, 
rise, and spread of printing with evident pleasure. The 
address finished, it lost no time in descending to the 
meeting rooms where, in horizontal cases, were arranged 
the costly books from which had been taken the photo- 
graphs enlarged upon the screen. Gutenberg and 
Sweynheym, Aldus and D’Alopa, Vostre and Pigouchet, 
Caxton and De Worde were, for the time being, ranked 
as great as the men whose works they did so much to 
perpetuate. Indeed, these latter were felt to have been 
relegated to the background, and, if anybody was con- 
sidered more worthy of admiration than the creators of 
these treasures, it was their present owner. It was 
plain that the true bibliophilistic spirit, as free from any 
mere literary bias as an Impressionist painter could wish 
that of his public to be, had taken possession of the 
assembly. If there were only “incunabula ” enough in the 
world to go around, no doubt we would have forthwith 
a big crop of new collectors. But these cradle-editions, 
as they may be called in English, are not for everybody. 
Still, we hope to show, before long, in this department, 
that there are desirable books well worthy of the collec- 
tor’s care, which are not included in that category. 
Would-be bibliophiles need not despair because books 
have not the miraculous property of the wood of the 
Cross, and because the Cologne Chrysostom of 1466, of 
which only three copies are known, cannot be multi- 
plied to suit iis many admirers. At present, we shall go 
over the ground covered by Mr. Ives’s address, prefixing 
a short account of the collection which was used to illus- 
trate it. 

The books were classed by countries, and in chronolog- 
ical order. Following the handsome little catalogue 
printed by the De Vinne press, the Gutenberg Bible 
(sometimes called the Mazarin Bible), was shown in two 
volumes, folio, in the original binding, This is the Bible 
begun by Gutenberg in company with Schoeffer, the 
calligraphist, and Fust, the financier and speculator, and 


finished and published by the last-mentioned two after 
their quarrel with the inventor, not that which was 
printed and published by Gutenberg alone some three 
years later. It is, therefore, the first printed book, and a 
very handsome example of bookmaking, with its double 
columns of well-cut Gothic characters, of which we give 
three lines of the size of the original in Fig. 1. Another 
book attributed to Gutenberg is the Catholicon of Jo. Balbi, 
of Genoa, printed in characters approaching the Roman 
in 1460, of which we also givethree lines, Fig. 2. A Fust 
and Schoeffer Cicero of 1465, on vellum, the first classic 
printed and the first book in which Greek type was used, 
was also shown, as, likewise, the Decrees of Pope Boni- 
face VIII. printed by them, in the same year. So that 
the collection held no fewer than four examples out of 
the very restrained number of books published by the 
inventors of printing. 

Of the second generation of printers, as they may 
be called, those in all probability trained in one or the 
other of the two Mayence workshops, and driven 
thence, perhaps, as a consequence of the taking of 
the city by Adolphe of Wiesbaden in 1462, the col- 
lection held many examples: two books of Ulrich 
Zell, who introduced printing in Cologne; five of 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, who brought 
it to Rome; one, the first edition of 
Plutarch, by Ulrich Han, who also 
went to Rome; the celebrated Nurem- 
berg Chronicle, by Roberger; three 
examples of John of Spires, who set 
up the first printer’s shop in Venice; 
five of Vendelin de Spira, the first 
editions of Tacitus, Virgil, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio and Plautus; the first edi- 
tion of Cicero's Orations, by Christopher 
Valdarfer, and two examples of Erhard 
Rathold, also of Venice. Of Nicholas Jenson, who 
was commissioned by Charles VII. to learn the 
secret of printing in Mayence, and who was obliged 
to go to Venice to make use of it, there were two 
examples. Of Caxton, who brought 
the art from Cologne to England, there 
was the Polychronicon, of which but 
six perfect copies are known, this being 
one. Of the first Parisian printers, 
Gering, Freiburger and Krautz, who 
came there to the Sorbonne from Bale, 
in 1468, there was the “ Manipulus Cu- 
ratorum” of 1473, the first book which 
they printed on their own account. 

Of early illustrated books—of which the first known, 
the “ Meditations of Torquemada,” was the work, both as 
printer and wood-engraver, of the Ulrich Han already 
mentioned—there were the black letter “ Corona Mistica” 





FIG. 3. THE CRAZY BIBLIOMANTAC, 


ENGRAVING FROM “THE SHIP OF FOOLS,” 


of Gerard Leew; the Nuremberg Chronicle, with its cuts 
by Wohlgemuth ; “ The Ship of Fools” and “ The Ship of 
Female Fools,” first editions each, 1497 and 1502 re- 
spectively ; the “ Logica Memorativa,” with its fifty-four 
curious woodcuts ; the “ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,” the 
most beautiful of all, printed in the last year of the 
fifteenth century, by Aldus ; and a number of Books of 
Hours, with their curious Gothic borders, by Pigouchet, 


Simon Vostre, Thielman Kerver, and other Parisian 
printers of the beginning of the sixteenth century. Most 
of these last were on vellum, and several had their illus- 
trations beautifully colored by hand and illuminated in 
gold and silver in the fashion of the more expensive 
manuscripts. Of Rathold, who was the first to put the 
title of a book on a separate page, the “ Elements of 
Euclid,” first edition, of which the collection held a copy, 
is illustrated with figures. In one of the cuts of the 
“Ship of Fools,” Fig. 3, the bibliomaniac is portrayed 
for the first time and claims first place among fools, for 
he is represented as saying: “I own heaps of volumes 
that I open but rarely; if I read them I forget them and 
am none the wiser.” Figure 4 gives the interesting title- 
page of this curious volume. 

As volumes containing engravings after Diirer, Hol- 
bein, Cousin, and Bernard Salomon come rather late to 


Sruleifera Hanis. 
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FIG, 4. TITLE-PAGE OF ‘‘ THE SHIP OF FOOLS.” 
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be included among early printed books, it will be recog- 
nized that the collection was pretty complete in this as 
in most other respects. In fact, it would be impossible to 
equal it in this country, and extremely difficult, even in 
Europe, regard being had to the unexceptionable condi- 
tion of almost every example. It need not be said that the 
mere force of dollars could never get it together if not 
supplemented by knowledge, taste, perseverance, pa- 
tience, and other virtues no less bibliophilistic than 
Christian. Mr. Ives’s address gave abundant evidence 
of these. Nevertheless we will not follow it implicitly, 
preferring to try, in what shall follow, to put in a clearer 
light than ordinary, the obligations to the art of manu- 
script writing and illuminating, which printing was under 
at the outset. To do so may take away a little of the 
glamour with which the early printers have been sur- 
rounded, and diminish the wonder which is usually ex- 
cited by the seeming miraculous perfection of their work, 
but it cannot rob them of that which is their due, nor 
render them a bit less admirable as men or as inventors. 
In the second notice we will take occasion to refer to the 
cuts here introduced from the Hypnerotomachia, Fig. 
5, and from the Hours of Pigouchet, Figs. 6 and 7: 
They are reproduced now in order to give at one view 
examples of as many classes as possible of early printed 


books. 


THE RUSH C. HAWKINS SALE. 


ALTHOUGH no one believes that General Hawkins 
has impoverished his collection of fine and rare books by the sale 
of more than twenty-five hundred numbers from his library, yet 
.other collectors evidently found it to be an opportunity which 
they could not afford.to let pass, for among the Americana, the 
early printed books and manuscripts, were many rarities which 
their owner might part with, because of his resolve to confine 
himself in future to the collection of ‘‘incunabula,’’ but which 
had long been desired by them. Consequently, prices were, in 
general, very good. We will give but a few from each section of 
the catalogue. Among the Americana, Alexander Hamilton's 
refutation of the charges of speculation brought against him 
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while Secretary of the Treasury, Philadelphia, 1800, a pamphlet 
of ninety-six pages, brought $10; John Lawson's *‘ A New Voy- 
age to Carolina,” London, 1709, half morocco, uncut, $20 ; Long- 
fellow’s works, Riverside press, 1855, 9 vols., $21; ‘* Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” original edition, $14 ; Peter Martyr’s and Ovie- 
do’s ** Historia del Indie Occidentali,” Venice, 1534, $54 ; Cotton 
Mather’s ‘‘ Christian Philosopher,” $5.50; the Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s copy of Paredes’ “‘ Promptuario,” Mexico, 1759, went for 
$34; Beaumont and Fletcher, of 1647, brought $21; the 1602 
edition of Chaucer, in black letter, the same price; two volumes, 
‘*Workes of Jonson” (Ben), London, 1616-41, $22; La Fon- 
taine, ‘‘Fermiers Généraux” edition, Amsterdam, 1762, 2 vols., 
bound in red morocco, by Chambolle-Dern, $120. The second 
quarto edition of ‘* Love’s Labour's Lost,’’ London, 1631, brought 
$37; the ‘‘ Returne from Pernassus,” 1606, $67; Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare,” first edition, with Blake's illustrations, $48; the 
first folio edition of Spenser's works, London, 1611, some pages 
stained and mended, $32. A German ms. “ Hours,” with six 
large and six smaller miniatures, illuminated capitals and borders, 
vellum, bound in old calf, brought $67.50. A French ms. of the 
same character, fifteenth century, with nine miniatures, $70; an 
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FIG. 6. MARK OF PHILIPPE PIGOUCHET. 


FRENCH PRINTER AND WOOD ENGRAVEK OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Italian ‘‘ Hours” of the same period, thirteen miniatures, small 
(334 inches x 234) in red morocco binding, clasps, one missing, 
$52; ‘‘ Heures de Troyes,” printed by Geoffrey de Marnef, Paris, 
1488, on vellum, with many woodcut borders and miniatures il- 
luminated by hand, bound in purple morocco, doublé, with Grolier- 
esque designs in red and green, bought by General Hawkins, in 
New York, of Duprat, for $300, sold for $195. A fifteenth-cen- 
tury psalter, vellum, in Latin, with music, twenty miniatures in 
capitals, old stamped calf, $52.50. 

A lot of four large folio choir books, Ms., with many distemper 
paintings, illuminated capitals and miniatures, in original stamped 
pigskin covers, brought $900. Three volumes of Span- 
ish-Mexican Mss., relating to the ‘‘ Conquestadores,” 
went for $82.50. Curmer’s chromo-lithographic repro- 
duction of the ‘‘ Livre d'Heures de Maistre Estienne 
Chevalier,”’ in brown morocco, went for $90, a price for 
which several very good manuscripts might have been 
got, 

‘*The Statutes of the Archbishopric of Mayence,” 
printed by Gutenberg, brought $200; Fust and Schoef- 
fer’s ‘Cicero,’ $155; Ulrich Zell's St. Augustine, 
‘** Enchiridion,’’ Cologne, 1460-65, $50 ; the first edition 
of Euclid, Venice, 1482, bound up in’ vellum with two 
other works, some pages mounted, others stained, went 
for $30. A rare Virgil (Lyons, Johannes Crespini, 1529) 
with many curious woodcuts, which had cost General 
Hawkins $150, went for $41. A Rabelais of 1573, 
bought from Coombes for $125, sold for but $32.50; a 
copy of the ‘‘ Breeches Bible” brought $20; a good 
copy of Vecellio, ‘‘ Degli Habiti Antici,” but with short 
margins, brought $45. Of modern illustrated books, 
Koehler’s ‘“‘ American Etchings’ brought $45, and a 

-copy of an édition de luxe of the same, $80. The 
‘* Dialogues du divin Pietro,’’ Aretino, Paris, Liseux, 
1879-80, six vols., half morocco, brought $go; ‘ Artis- 
tic Houses of the United States,’’? two hundred photo- 
graphs of interiors, brought $85; ‘‘ Art Treasures of 
America,” one hundred and sixty India proofs, $51. 
Nineteen volumes of the ‘‘ Galeries historiques de Ver- 
sailles’”’ brought $266, and four volumes of the ‘‘ Musée 
Frangais,’’ $180. 





MR. KEPPEL’S MILLET CATALOGUE. 
HE who recognizes in recent and contemporary French 
painting the production of a great school of art, and in Jean 
Francois Millet one of its most gifted masters, may congratulate 
himself if he has secured a copy of Mr. Frederick Keppel’s trans- 
lation of Alfred Lebrun’s catalogue of the artist's etchings and 
other prints. 
Mr. Keppel’s edition, limited to two hundred and fifty copies, is 
not only beautifully printed by De Vinne on fine, hand-made Hol- 
land paper, but it is illustrated with several photogravure repro- 


. and architectural subjects exhibited. 





ductions of rare plates, including Millet’s portrait of himself, 
which serves as frontispiece, and is completed by additional notes 
of value, and a sketch of Millet’s life, written by Mr. Keppel. It 
includes, besides etchings, a full list with descriptions, of all of 
Millet’s lithographs, heliographs, and woodcuts. 
impressions are unique, many exceedingly rare, and not mentioned 


Several of these 
either in Barty’s or in Piednagel's lists. Lebrun spent thirty 
years in forming the collection, now brought to America by Mr. 
Keppel, and which formed the basis of his catalogue, which has 
up to the present been accepted as definitive; but the infor- 
mation added by Mr. Keppel in his notes, drawn from impres- 
sions which Lebrun had not been able to secure, is so important 
that this American catalogue must now be regarded as the final 
authority on Millet’s printed work. It is well, therefore, that it 
kas been gotten up in a style that makes it worthy of preservation 
by book-lovers. The illustrations are: ‘‘ A Vessel under Sail,” 
etching, size of original; ‘‘ Two Men Digging,” etching, reduced 
‘*A Girl Mind- 


etching, 


from the unique impression of the second state ; 


ing Geese,’ dry point reduced; ‘‘ The Spinner,”’ re- 
duced from unique trial proof ; ‘‘ Where can He be ?” lithograph, 
reduced from the only existing impression ; ‘‘ Little Shepherdess, 
Seated,” from unique woodcut print, full size, and the portrait 
before spoken of. As all of these are so extremely rare in the 
originals, collectors will, no doubt, seek eagerly for the catalogue 
which contains these reproductions. To prevent frauds in the 
future those reproductions that are of the same size as the origi- 
nals have been stamped with the name of the firm which was in- 


trusted with the work of copying. 


FRENCH ART PERIODICALS. 

A DOZEN studies of cats, by Eugene Lambert, illus- 
trate Paul Leroy’s article on the exposition of the Society of 
French Aquarellistes in L’ART (Macmillan & Co.) for February. 
The account of the collections of Chantilly is continued, and is 
illustrated with reproductions of engravings after Watteau and 
Poussin. The ‘‘ Bords de la Meuse,” 
Gustave Greux, and a drawing by Mlle. Camille Claudel, of an 
“Old Granny” of the Isle of Wight, are the engravings ‘ hor- 
texte.”’ 


by J. Wynants, etched by 


The fourth of the series of articles on Emile Bouvin has 
reproductions of crayon studies by that artist, one of a girl wash- 
ing clothes, and one of an inkstand and documents of lega! ap- 
pearance. A new series of papers on the ‘‘ Industries of Art in 
Ancient France” is begun, with an article on the laces, porcelains, 
and tapestries of Valenciennes. 
ingly interesting series. Pierre Gauthiez’s novelette, ‘ Jacques 
Verriéres,” is finished in this number. 


This promises to be an exceed- 


In the March number Paul Leroy’s criticism on the 
French Water Color Exhibition is concluded, and is illustrated with 
seven good reproductions of drawings after some of the landscapes 
Emile Molinier's account of 
the ‘‘ Sculptures of the Musée Correr” is also brought to a close, 
with several drawings. The continuation of the article on ‘* Valen- 
ciennes” has numerous interesting cuts of specimens of the faience 
and porcelain of that city and neighborhood. 
‘*hors texte” are the ‘‘ Guitariste,’’ an original etching by Bon- 
vin, and a drawing by Mlle. Claudel, *‘ Docteur Jeans.’’ 


The engravings 


EDUARD PAILLERON’S easy attitude, chestnut beard, 
loosely-tied cravat and flannel suit are displayed on the cover of 
The REVUE ILLUsTREE for March. Hoskins’s fine engraving of 
‘‘Winter in the Woods,” from Harper’s Magazine, gets the 
honor of reproduction as an extra plate. A capital study by Edel- 
felt, ‘‘ Market in Finland,” is also given in photograving as a 
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FIG, 5. PLATE FROM THE HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI. 


PRINTED BY ALDUS MANATIUS, IN 1499- 


separate plate. The market men taking their early morning 
coffee on the snowy quay, with the stiff sails of the vessels for a 
background, are very good. Riotor and Richepin provide inter- 
esting stories splendidly illustrated. Waterloo is fought over 
again by Boyer d’Agen, with the help of spirited drawings by 
Poirson. ‘‘ Pistache” remarks on the ‘‘Comedy of the Day ;” 
there is the customary ‘‘ Causérie,” and two pages on the latest 
fashions. A recent illustrated article on Zola gives a graphic pre- 
sentation of the novelist of the sewers, and is characteristic even 
to the vulgar back view portrait of that burly impressionist. 








A GERMAN “‘ SOCIETY” NOVEL, 


GLORIA ViICTIS! a romance by Ossip Schubin, trans- 


lated from the German by Mary Maxwell (Wm. M. Gotts- 
berger), prompts the inquiry whether it is an encouraging or a 
melancholy discovery, in this age of crude realism, to find that 
we have not yet done with crude melodrama. ‘‘Glory to the 


Vanquished !’’ A flourish of trumpets, and the curtain rises upon 
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FIG. 7. BORDER (IN FOUR SEPARATE PIECES) IN 
** HEURES A L’USAIGE DE ROME,”’ BY PIGOUCHET, 1488, 


what devoted band of heroes ? Upon a petty circle of petty German 
aristocrats, who are brandishing mimic weapons, and at the top 
of their small voices proclaiming the divine right of princes and 
kings, the prestige of the past, and the degeneracy of modern 
ideas. We have the social problem literally in a nutshell. Count 
Oswald Lodrin, the hero, who is a philanthropist and a friend of 


the people, we are told, thus summarily disposes of it: ‘* Uni- 


versal enlightenment !’’ Oswald shrugged his shoulders; ‘‘I 
should not shed a tear for it. In the first ardor of my charitable 


schemes I took some interest in it, but I soon detected the 
wretched business masked by that high-sounding phrase; it 
means universal distribution of rancid scraps of learn- 
ing, sure to provoke an indigestion, which as surely 
The 


reader will be at a loss which most to admire—the lit- 


will develop into an enlargement of the spleen,”’ 


erary style, or the breadth and insight of this pregnant 
remark, But it is impossible to take this side of the 
book seriously. The immaculate Oswald, the son of 
the superb Countess Lodrin, is also the son of ‘the 
villain ” Capriani, the ‘‘ swindler,” the ‘‘ pseudo count,” 
the prince of parvenus! No words are black enough to 
paint him. But the countess, who has stooped to such 
a conquest—what shall be said of her ? We confess our- 
selves unable to follow the mazes of her career and tem- 
perament, or to find the logic of the crime which the 
unhappy son now feels himself called upon to expiate 
with his life. A duel is fought. Capriani, to whom the 
commonest instinct of humanity is denied, shoots down 
his own child like a dog, and the blood of the innocent 
son is supposed to wash away the sin of the wretched 
mother, and the disgrace of being born of only one no- 


ble parent. ‘Alas! poor human nature,” is the motto 
of the book, 


nature is thus always to be travestied and distorted. 


We re-echo the sentiment, if poor human 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE success of Farmer Holcroft’s daring ex- 
periment, described in E. P. Roe’s novel, HE FELL IN 
Love witH His Wire, might make a new departure 
A dreary widower finds his farm and 
After a 


chances 


in matrimony. 
fortunes going to ruin for lack of a caretaker, 
series of disasters in the domestic line, he 
who, through no 
Her 
case appeals to Holcroft and seems to meet his own: A desolate 


upon Alida Armstrong, a young 
fault of her own, has been thrown adrift upon the world. 


woman 


woman needs a home; a desolate home needs a housekeeper. 
The honest farmer views the situation in a purely practical light. 
By a mere legal formality he can place himself in position to 
offer this friendless creature a shelter, and, at the same time, put 
an end to his own difficulties, The weary, heart-broken Alida 
consents to this business-like proposal, and ‘‘ by the act of joining 
hands’’ they are made man and wife before the law, without vow 
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or promise of any kind. But the wayward god is not so easily 
outruled. He slips in uninvited, and the unwary couple soon fall 
into the trap he sets forthem. It is pleasant to note the effect of 
the two characters upon each other, and the subtle transformation 
they undergo. The strictly conscientious efforts on both sides to 
keep within the limits of the bargain culminate almost in a 
tragedy, when a dramatic episode intervenes which clear the air 
like a thunder-storm, and puts the lovers at last on their real 
footing, where we are happy to leave them. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


IT might go hard with the novel-reader if there were 
not, occasionally, a good new novel. Such is Victims, by Theo. 
Gift, published by Henry Holt & Co. It deals with Jewish society 
in London, into which the heroine, a young lady from an out-of- 
the-way place in Brittany is introduced, in consequence of an out- 
break of fever in her native village. The embarrassments of the 
heroine’s French father, and the stupid prejudices of her Evangelical 
British mother lead to a sad conclusion, of which the most agree- 
able persons in the book are the victims ; nevertheless, it is pleas- 
ant reading. The characters are lifelike; there are bright de- 
scriptions of scenery, and not a little mildly sarcastic art talk. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS do well by A CHILD OF 
THE CENTURY, which they have brought into the world. They 
give its author’s name, John T. Wheelwright ; its price $1, or 
paper, 50 cents; a proper list of chapters with taking headings, 
such as ‘‘The Germ Theory of Love” and ‘‘ An Eventful Morn- 
ing.’’ The book is entertaining. Thomas Otis Sewell, the hero, 
is described ; following his passport in the opening chapter as thirty- 
five, five feet four inches, sandy, with gray eyes, prominent nose, 
and auburn hair, notwithstanding which, and a slight inclination 
toward civil service reform, the principal young lady character 
and the reader get to like him before the end of the volume is 
reached, and to feel that they have rather underrated him. 


ONE of the very few of the innumerable writers of 
“Society Sketches’ and the like, who have anything to say, and 
who know how to say it, is George A. Baker, author of ‘* Point 
Lace and Diamonds,” It is true he falls a little below Mr. Al- 
drich, for instance ; but if his satire is sometimes a trifle forced, 
it cannot be denied that it is keen and sparkling. His latest book 
is called Mrs, HEPHZSTUS AND OTHER SHORT STORIES, togeth- 
er with ‘‘ West Point,” a comedy in three acts, and is published 
by White, Stokes & Allen. The lady who provides a title for the 
first story is named by the author after a bronze copy of the 
Venus of Milo, which she is supposed to resemble. The story is 
a modern version of the old myth, with the affair of the net and 
much other matter left out. The other stories are: ‘* The Child 
of the Regiment,’’ ‘‘ The Spirit of the Air,” ‘‘ The Merman,” and 
‘ The Invasion of Kleindorf.” 


MR. BISHOP’s book, THE GOLDEN JUSTICE (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) has good local color and movement, and fair 
possibilities of character ; but the key-note of the story is a false 
one. The idea of the Statue of Justice, with the written confession 
of a crime buried beneath it, is far-fetched and fantastic, and 
especially out of place in a novel, where the realism is of the most 
unmitigated kind, and the incidents seem drawn from the daily 
papers. Side by side with every-day ‘‘sensations,” such as the 
bridge-casualty, upon which the story turns, a labor riot, a fire, a 
railway accident and a tornado, we have half-mystical suggestions 
and portents, coincidences and fateful meetings and revelations. 


DAINTINESS is the distinguishing characteristic of 
MADRIGALS AND CATCHES, by Frank Dempster Sherman, pub- 
lished by White, Stokes & Allen. The following verses from 
‘*A Lyric,” will give a good idea of Mr. Sherman's style, and of 
his own conception of the poet's functions : 

** A lyric is a tiny bird, 
Gay lover of the garden blooms, 
Whose little heart is ever stirred 
By colors and perfumes. 
“ Its flights are near the lowly things, 
Not to the eagle-epic’s skies ; 
It is content to flash its wings 
Beneath my loved one’s eyes.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK SCULPTURE, intend- 
ed as a somewhat elaborate guide to such a collection of casts 
and photographs after the antique as might be formed in every 
large city, arranged in historical sequence, has been prepared by 
L. E, Upcott, M.A., and is published as one of the Clarendon 
Press series of handbooks. Taken mostly from German authorities, 
the statements and views put forward irclude little, either of fact 
or criticism, that is very new. Readersare referred to other books 
for illustrations and detailed descriptions of the works mentioned. 
It is not, therefore, a book for the general reader, as an ‘ In- 
troduction ” might be expected to be ; but it will prove valuable to 
the student as a sort of index covering the whole subject, and to 
persons about to make such a collection as is spoken of above it 
should be extremely useful. 


THE Easter publications from L. Prang & Co. include 
a white satin sachet—set upon a gilt wire easel—with three rosy- 
cheeked choristers on the upper part and below a posy of del- 
icately-tinted azaleas. 


THE first instalment of the charmingly characteristic 
Thackeray Letters, in the April number of ScRIBNER's MaG- 
AZINE, is a treat no lover of the genial ‘‘ Titmarsh” can afford to 
lose. Several of these frankly confidential epistles to his friends, 
Mr. and Mrs, Brookfield, are delightfully illustrated with facsim- 
iles of the irresistibly funny pen sketches with which the author 
of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” loved to embellish his private correspondence, 
The old gentleman seems to live again for us. Indeed, it is hard 
to believe that he is not still writing. These letters are a fresh 
draught of the genuine Thackeray ; or, rather, it is as if a phon- 
ograph into which he had spoken were, like a bottle of rare old 
port, brought forth from Scribner’s cellar, and uncorked for the 
especial delectation of the present generation, 


@reatment of the Designs. 


THE ‘“‘NORMAN PEASANT.” 
THE original of this life-like study, by Mr. Stephen 


Hills Parker, is in oils, and the directions will be given for that 
medium. First sketch in the outlines of the head and figure with 
charcoal, being careful to get the drawing of the features correct 
before beginning to paint. 

For the background use raw umber, white, yellow ochre, a 

little madder lake, and a very little ivory black. The cap is laid 
in in a general tone of delicate gray, and the high lights and deep 
accents of shadow are added afterward. For this general tone 
use white, yellow ochre, a little ivory black, cobalt and madder 
lake, adding burnt Sienna inthe shadows. For the high lights 
use white, a little yellow ochre, and the very least touch of ivory 
black. The hair is painted with raw umber, white, bone brown ; 
yellow ochre for the local tone. In the lights add a little cobalt, 
and omit bone brown. In the deeper accents of shadow use 
burnt Sienna and a little ivory black alone. The face is painted 
with yellow ochre, light red, madder lake, white, cobalt, raw 
umber, and a very little ivory black in the local tone, In the 
shadows add burnt Sienna, and omit light red; use, of course, 
much less white and yellow ochre. Paint the mustache with raw 
umber, white, yellow ochre, and a very little ivory black. Add 
burnt Sienna in the deeper touches, and a little cobalt in the half- 
tints. For the lips use madder lake, light red, white, yellow 
ochre, and a very little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the 
deeper touches, and omitting light red and yellow ochre. The 
white is to be used in large or small quantities as may be required. 
In the highest lights on the flesh use white, madder lake, yellow 
ochre, and the least bit of ivory black. Paint the whites of the eyes 
in the same manner as the white cap ; laying in at first a general 
tone of gray, and touching on the high lights afterward. Use the 
same colors given for the cap. The blue irises are painted with 
cobalt, white, a little yellow ochre, and a little ivory black, and 
madder lake. The dark pupils in the centre are painted with 
ivory black and burnt Sienna. Paint the gray coat with the col- 
ors given for the background, adding a little cobalt in the half- 
tints. Use bone brown, burnt Sienna, and ivory black for the 
brown inside vest, adding white and yellow ochre in the lighter 
touches. For the blue and purple tie use permanent blue or co- 
balt, with madder lake, yellow ochre, white, and raw umber, 
adding a little ivory black and burnt Sienna in the-shadows. 
For the bluish-white blouse use the colors given for the white 
cap, intensifying the blue by adding more cobalt and yeliow ochre. 
Raw umber may also be added in the shadows. In the band of 
blue around the top substitute Antwerp blue for cobalt, and paint 
with the colors given for the blue eyes. Add burnt Sienna and 
raw umber in the shadows. In the first painting mix a little 
turpentine with the colors as this makes them dry quickly. Lay 
in the paint thickly, using flat bristle brushes of medium size for 
the general tones. In all the successive paintings use poppy oil 
fora medium instead of turpentine. In finishing, where fine 
touches are needed in carrying out the smaller details, use flat 
pointed sables Nos. 6 andg9. When completed and dry varnish 
with French retouching varnish. 








DECORATIVE HEAD WITH A RUFF. 


THE head for plaque decoration, given in the extra 
supplement, would look well with a background of dead unbur- 
nished gold. The small scroll pattern burnished on the flat dead 
surface gives a very rich effect. If the background is gold, the 
hair should be kept a rich, warm brown, the shadows being of a 
dark chestnut brown. The eyes should also be brown, of a warm 
shade. The complexion should be fair, the pearls in the hair 
shaded with gray, and the lights put on thickly with white. A rich 
olive green would look well for the dress, the color being bright 
but put on thickly enough to give a rich, velvety effect. Plenty of 
warm brown should be used in the shadows of this green. The 
large ruff should be shaded with grays, the warmer grays being 
used for the deeper shadows on the inner folds of the ruff, and the 
cooler grays for the lighter shadows. The under dress may be 
a very pale delicate blue, with deeper, greener shadows, the little 
bands on the edge of it being a dull orange, not very dark. 





FAN DESIGN, (Page 133.) 


THIS design should be painted in water-colors on silk. 
Place the large birds at the left, a little beyond the middle of the 
fan. They are gray, with brown wings and soft red breasts shad- 
ing into yellow gray. In the tails are seen touches of purplish- 
blue alternating with brown, The background immediately behind 
the birds represents soft white clouds shaded with gray. If the 
color of the silk allows it, a little blue may be seen between the 
clouds. This will be especially pretty with white, gray, pale pink, 
or cream color. The moist water-colors in pans or tubes are 
used, and more or less Chinese white is mixed with all the colors 
to render them opaque. After drawing in the birds lightly, with a 
hard lead-pencil, cover the whole ground of the design within the 
outlines with pure Chinese white. This white should always be 
bought in the tubes, as it is far preferable in that shape. When the 
underpainting is dry begin to put in the color. Use in the gray 
tones of the birds Chinese white, a little lamp-black, yellow ochre, 
rose madder and cobalt. In the browner shadows add sepia with 
burnt Sienna. The blue feathers in the tail are painted with Chinese 
white, cobalt, yellow ochre, sepia and madder lake. In the high 
lights use less sepia and madder lake. In the deeper accents of 
shadow add burnt Sienna and a little lamp-black. For the blue 
feathers use Chinese white, cobalt, yellow ochre and a little lamp- 
black, adding raw umber in the shadows. The claws and legsare 








painted with Chinese white, yellow ochre, raw umber, light red 
and a little lamp-black. For the beaks use Chinese white, yellow 
ochre, raw umber, rose madder and sepia. In painting the back- 
ground, first lay in the undertone of Chinese white as above 
described, then put in the shadows of the clouds with Chinese 
white, yellow ochre, a little lamp-black, cobalt, and rose madder. In 
the high lights use Chinese white, a little yellow ochre and a very 
little lamp-black. To paint the red breasts of the birds use Chinese 
white, light red, rose madder, yellow ochre, raw umber and a little 
lamp-black. In the yellow parts add a little cadmium, with more 
yellow ochre, and omit light red. 





PURPLE LILACS. (Page 131.) 


TO PAINT THE LILACS IN OIL-COLORsS: First lay in 
a general tone of light and shade, including the whole bunch or 
group of small flowers, which grow closely together, somewhat 
like a cluster of grapes. Be very careful to follow the exact form 
of the shadow where it meets the light, as this will indicate the 
form and size of the blossoms. Afterward add the high lights, 
also the deeper touches of shadow, as well as any other small de- 
tails that may occur. If a background is needed, make a tone of 
rather dark, warm gray, allowing shadows to fall behind the flow- 
ers and a little below. For the general tone of the purple lilacs 
use permanent blue, white, madder lake and ivory black, adding 
burnt Sienna and raw umber in the shadows. For the high lights 
add to the colors given for the local tone a little yellow ochre. 
The faint yellow centres should be painted with yellow ochre, 
cadmium, white, and a very little ivory black. The green leaves are 
painted with Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, madder lake and 
ivory black. In the shadows add raw umber and burnt Sienna. 
Use turpentine with the colors for the first painting, and put on the 
color thickly with large and medium-sized flat bristle brushes. For 
the small details needed in finishing use flat pointed sables Nos. 5 
and 8. Fora medium, use, after the first painting, French poppy 
oil with the colors. The background is painted with white, yellow 
ochre, a little raw umber, permanent blue, light red and a Very 
little ivory black. In the shadows thrown by the flowers add 
madder lake, ard use less white and yellow ochre. 

To PAINT THE LILACS IN MINERAL COLORs use for the local 
tone of the purple golden violet with deep blue, adding deep 
purple in the deeper touches of shadow. Leave the china clear 
for the lights, and then was’, over thinly with golden violet. The 
leaves are painted with grass green for the local tint, adding a very 
little blue in parts. Inthe shadows use brown green added to the 
local tints. A little carmine may be used with grass green in the 
grayish half-tints. For the background use ivory black and sky 
blue, adding a little ivory yellow in the lighter parts. 





DESIGN FOR A HALL CHEST. 


PLATES 595 and 596 are designs for a carved hall chest 
(asked for by Mrs. W. H. H. W., Muncy, Pa.) The front panels 
and the entire chest in miniature are shown in plate 595, and the 
end panel in plate 596. The measurements are: length, six feet ; 
width, two feet; height, twenty inches ; height of panels, eight 
inches ; length of centre panei, twenty-seven inches ; length of the 
other panels, sixteen inches. The central medallion may be fil 
with a monogram if desired. 





THE CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS. 


PLATE 597 is a design of plums for a fruit-plate, to be 
painted in monochrome, using delicate green for the coloring. 
Place the decoration for the centre of the plate directly on the 
white of the china, without any background. Mix apple green 
and grass green for the coloring of the plums, shading with brown 
green. Use grass green and a little brown green mixed for the 
leaves and stems, shading with brown green alone. Let the tint- 
ing of the apple-blossoms in the border decoration be in delicate 
green, using the same coloring as for the plums. For the shadow 
touches behind the blossoms use brown green. Outline with brown 
green. 


PLATE 598 is a marsh-marigold decoration for a vase. 
For the centres of the flowers use orange yellow, for the petals 
silver yellow, shading and outlining with brown green. For the 
stalks and the veins of the leaves, which are light, add a little 
brown green to apple green. For the leaves themselves, which 
are darker, add brown green to emerald green ; shade and out- 
line with brown green. Use yellow brown for the body of the 
dragon-fly, and also for the upper portion of each wing, shad- 
ing and outlining with black. Treat the border as follows: 
Centre band orange yellow marked with brown green, petals silver 
yellow, background deep red brown, outlines black. For the 
background of the rest of the vase use celadon, mottled and clouded 
with brown green and deep red brown, taking care to have the 
lighter shade prevail where it approaches the border and the drag- 
on-fly. The design is arranged for the “‘ Egyptian” vase, nine 
anda half inches high, ivory white ware. It can be adjusted, 
however, to other forms of china. 








B. D. BEDELL & Co. show novel effects in Doulton ware. 
The new “‘ lace relief” decoration in black and gold, applied to large 
vases, and other ornamental objects, in combination with sprays of 
flowers in the natural colors, has an extremely rich effect. The 
ivory white porcelain from the Trenton potteries, decorated with 
flowers and leaves in gold and colors, and the shell-like Belleek 
ware are worthy of a place on any table. Punch-bowls in willow- 
ware, mounted in German silver, the handles of the ladles also in 
willow-ware, or in cut glass, are shown, as, also, candlesticks in 
‘‘peach-blow” faience and oxidized silver, and heavily glazed 
Nuremberg vases of Renaissance design in olive and dark blue. 
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THE A. T. STEWART PICTURE SALE. 








Artist. Title. Buyer. 
L. E. Adan.....c00.0+ seceees ** In the Flower Garden”’.......... ... John T. Lester, Chicago ..... 
BD, Bi Prins cctcnces ose * Jealousy’”’. > aekeeeepeds PE TR. Bite ces cestccccastece 
Bh Racac scoccocesnes “* Richelieu’s Cats’ Padcus® <uvegeuresie Chashes Clark .4.. 2.0060: e000 
A. H. Bakker-Korff........... PN dsasils binenthwniucdeswebod ee 
CR csscscccs  esee go PE EE 5. wcdncesccses NE Pics +s aeewneee 
J. TE. Deal. .ccccescess ccc “ Brunette and Blonde”’......... . .. John T. Lester ... cccer sso 
Fo TE, BAGES . 555 cccweses -06e se ** Odalisque and Parrot”... .. eee, SS 2 eo eer 
Bi BR radbicchis Secedes “* Seal Rock, San Francisco’’.......... Charles Lockhart........ ...- 
GC. Bisco cs ccecccccevcccce ” S. A. Coale.... scccccsccseoes 
W. A. Bouguereau............ . Frederick Layton, Milwaukee. 




























G. R. C. Boulanger........ °F RB A, Gasbeicces co ob cteacses 
De hb ins 6ks. 05455 OREM 60005500000 rcec0ces, sbeontesetuscsnete 6s, s6NekeO 6098 
J. De, BeBe ccc cc cceccces ces Pe EE cincbe -.  civestesvcanntien Hazeltine, Philadelphia eesecee 
Big GRR ie ccc ccecovecsccce of dT hg ECE W. J. Mortimer ..........+.. 
VIR since c8e00 ses ccsscecs POE SEE 20 bss lakes stuveugewewe Lewis Johnston...........+.+- 
F. B. Charch...cccce cooce { " — Falls from the American { John S. Kennedy. .......20 s+ 
AME s >on cascivcccess * Casivel, Varied!” .cccvcvcs epdeses William Y. Mortimer.......... 
Be Gy Geisescccceccccdscces * Inquisitiveness”’ . .00.ceseses ccsccees Charles G. Ellis..... ........ 
PC GOB cess. s — cocce oo” Fen Cam Rees” occ ccisscccccccesvcesce H. L. Sheldom. .....ccccccses 
P. De Brackelaer ...........2. * The Singing Lesson”. ......0.csccccce coscce cecses cocce coveves 
ie BPO vec cces. « cocccs * COMBE TEP ENED occcccce cess oockes Ey RAO 22. cccccses. soe 
R. De Egusquiza............. © A De SAARONE” 6000.0 ssc ccccvees T. O. Bullock .......00cccece 
Fh, Se ND. 600.004 ccccves ‘“* Lady Feeding a Pet Monkey’’....... Ri Ri Ove cacccccscccss 
Pe eee “ Flistation, Hyde Park” .........0.00 Pe ae eee ee 
D. E. J. De Noter... “* Lady, Flowers, and Objects of Art”.Reichard ..........0..++++++ 
A. Des Goffe-Blaise. . TNE 6-500 0kn 00008 00cesceess Knoedler..... sccesecs cccccees 
ins sn dotccrtsoetuwad <r S. A. Conlle....cccosceocece-ves 
Re PINE 5555 sc cosseveses PE BEE dado csscsovens. ececene Rv: Fi GORE cccesecccssecces 
Bo POOR cccvecccccse-esescses . eae ne John S. Kennedy. ............ 
GD, BRE... cc cecoccsccccceces “ Marguerite Going to Church”. .....S. A. Coale. . $ingéeevese 
BB, We Dey. doce sicceseseecs Thee Ast Geeta 2c. ccc covccsceses W. J. Mortimer ........ 200+. 
F. L. Frangais........0seseeee OO NE GF ONE 60. 000500006 00: Seb Bis MAMIE ones accccevceseses 
Be, GOES cc -ceccescesces ce “ Abelard and Heloise”’.... .......+++ Heber R. Bishop. ............. 
J. Le, GlrOmme ...c0cccsccccceee oR THON 60. dncvessceccce BR. Tl, Van Tagee..... 0000s soe 
V. J. Genisson * Chasch Interior” ....00.0.cccccccses R. L Cutter..... 22.00 
R. Gignoux .. sd” Teena a FN «ccs veonsctcdend Chartes Bark .....0202000 on 
F, Girard. . a I Oe PE onan socinivccacendescn® Seens epacecsKecusssesss 
J. A. Goupil iad De Seer . “* Lady, Flowers, and Objects of Art’’. Frederick Layton 
BE, Fe Gis do ccascncecnepes GET” . cnc. nconness teneweibsewnie John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
J. M. Hart . . .cccrcccccccees “* Landscape and Cattle” William Rockefeller.......... 
F. P. Hiddemann........... { Yael 5 Triemphent Eatry into} ( J. Brinckerhoff ............... 
yenoa. 
T. Hildebrandt. ......... ...“* Lear Awakening from Insanity”’..... BD. Wi Petco. coccscoes-os 
Be Ser  -encsiovonesdce “ The Young Married Couple”’........ G. S. ene A etiieigiaas wae 
6 EE: sedswcvccccees “ The Old Married Couple” .......... Isidor Strauss. . z 
. e ee - ee Latham A, Fish wr the Siem 
D. Huntington .........seee0+ Lady Washington’s Reception ilton Club, Brooklyn, i 
De is ctrdcovcsecsces og TE 65 5h:0600 40i05cn seins tl bieemeeentmetaetirestiese 
Eastman Johnson..... ....... PO I  obcsacsavecseses oie Wx Gy UND raatee catesccewess 
ce hasesdes acorn ce Se TD OS bnnic c vaseecee We J, BRUNE 655s cococcese 
J. L. E. Meissonier........... eee venta Albert Ten... .cccc0s -cccces 
Hugues Merle........... og” SERN SE CORNER 20.305. 0, 00sec atsdineKnessekses pees 
A. Moreau “* Gathering Pond Lilies” Cy We DORR sss cescnccncese 
V. Palmaroli ke re ee wieceese 
A. Parton = a aoe oe A Mountain Brook” H. R. Kibbe 
E. A. Pinchert.. ‘ . oe er Eis a pri décessvnsses 
E. Richter........ ......---.."* The Presents of Lalla Rookh” jen H. Converse... 
Bi, GomeGeR 20. occe ccscccves ** Swiss Landscape”’ ... octie hy Gcbks ad: ecbacesedes 
CE cccccéncee sects ** Washington Irving ant His Friends” Ws Be PUN vdccocntudedshoe 
BNR oe. cecessiwse cesses EE be sss obese sccnces cece Ri TE sides shesedeee 
Bi By We cane dices Scscice ** Lost in the Snow” Denes DiI siciivec vases 
A. Toulmouche............... ‘* The Serious Book”’ .. -- John H. Converse.... ....... 
©, Tee FERs 00. coscccces ccccce © CEN” cis vessnecccs BD. Cy, EGS csccdonatiesievices 
P. Van Schendel.............. “ The Night Market” 
Verboeckhoven and Roffiaen..‘* Loch Lomond”’. .........+.++0+ 


M., von Bremen..... ......... “* Industry” 
W. von Kaulbach ............ © Cee Ge FRG, conc ctcscncevece S. A. Coale 
— ‘ §“ Thusnelda at the Triumphal head l It 
K. T. Von Piloty........ ‘1. wel Gometions tes ene f Rae Bick cssin nek c00n 
A are FED BNET csu sotatsbeventoes sc6ee H. L. Sheldon, Brooklyn.. 
F. X. Winterhalter.......... ‘* Susannah and the Eiders” Sh scawinbien D. W. Powers, Rochester...... 


Price. 
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Bs BERRA voc ccsccsesccese OE I vce scvgcedecsseussnde John Wanamaker..... ....... 
eM chls caticcdes ese PF Te wi sec cess stead: casdaeetnny J. Steinberger ... ...... 
A eee “ The Secret Missive’”’ ............... DT inccncnwande amb iia 
Fis Finis thdcsiesace { "| aay tot ant Sate, Seats Louis Welkens .........0s..0. 

SENUEEEE odbnesss Sebies sonweks 
Diode” cotndivacune EET Ste nda st cded Siamese Sth seine 0v<esirncindesoanr 
W. A. Bouguereau..... ..... “ The New-born Lamb”’.............- Mrs. J. Lawrence Smith ...... 
Ty Tre ctinigdesse -sc0eed NS TT a ccs ice. 05 J, COMI xo sicicccons sce 
J. Co Bipmnaiend oie. ce. sc esee OE EE wiisatnends etbbdegnaced othe: onvcevenccoseenie suet 
| errs ae “ The Washerwoman”................Stanford White............... 
CR vet stesutuss auspice PY TE INE pthc oniesoce ghisenebeebinds ones. 06 e¥essbioss 
ee ** The Interesting Book” .......2. see. A. E. Burkhardt........ . ... 
F. Bp BR sec dcoveccdanee “* Spanish Landscape” ..........+. A. E. Burkhardt.............. 
1, Ty PR sis 3605 cko. an oT NR bh ccendnadinihcebterenands +ebetesdsnses sus sexnesenies 
Le, BOGEEB sie sencsvccsvecivces TTS occa sceRucwawsteos aude We, CARR, oo c0cnns scetesze 
G. Hh, BS Piso cbeccvccace 7 A ET ENE sconntisctnce cen seve BQ. GRR e. ssvaseces 
F. Mi, Tc sccncsdccsdiee “ Environs of Fontainebleau”’......... Mrs. J. Lawrence Smith...... 
C. E. Boutibonne............. Petes Ge Tr Weiner MAM soc cs ovcicic. cssacccescce opses 
G. COIR aio <cnsses vader DE TIE ain 6 otk tends. Leinan, “sebdiboe cients costationeis 
K. Glib oe {* Queen Katharine and Cardinal } 

ie. ..... eens Ger 
W. Camphausen............., ** Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell” Soup twhercnadélaasaves eoeenve +so%> 


J. Chelminski PEND NE” Sieg oc cnedossécios Stanford White......... ..... 








J. Chelminski * Return from the Hunt”............. Stanford White............... 
Il. T. Damschreuder. FNS OU os oc ncies ccvsle 6s Mecvccnsedvscaseyncts 
De Connick FEEL: sa: SeidcieeGuesesSionesee A. E. Burkhardt, Cincinnati. . 
C. F. Daubigny “ End of the Month of May”...... ... J. C. Hoagland, Brooklyn..... 
J. De MAID. nadioe.é Sea; > ca ie ata Baas tom ; ee ee 
EF. Dubufe ..... eee re SE NE 50 os dives eeened ny aoe 
FE. Dubule codccewticoses -++“* Love's Diversion”’.................- | a ee 
F. Ender..cccces bpodvees jebe “ Schiller at the Court of Weimar’’....Wertheimer...... . .. ...... 
B. B. Fichth esssessssessesoef CMS t@ Mansy Church of Saint Si Donald Smith ... ........ 
NE Ki neecbk eo o6sb6 <é0 
E. Price sstivescensvsnsndes .. Dinner Time" ...+.0.sc-c0. ce, onac Get SB 08sésesee éos000 oon9 
M, Fortumy ......seeecees -..!* ‘The Serpent Charmer”. ideeshnekie RSS sibs ccebabidinngstee 


1,500 


1,050 


2,625 
13,100 

































Artist. Title. Buyer. Price 
Oh GE icureive ossces cc PORES céencansenceeresss ‘caveat ie tk  oneennesue«secesse $s25 
H. F. Gude .. “A Mountain Torrent” ..... ....... Be BE, Wee nscsccccoccs ae 700 
J. L. Géréme......... . ....."* The Gladiators—Pollice Verso” Frederick Bourne...........++ 11,000 
W. Hart.......... $000 vesesens ** The Golden Hour” William Rockefeller ......... 3,050 
Ki. Horgan. 20. .ccccccosccees “ The Godfather’s Visit”. ............ BOYES o.c0 covsscosecncses se 2,400 
J. P. Hasenclever..........00. © The PaAee”, cvnvcesesvcvccscces C, Licbmann.... ...cocccoccece 1,025 
F. Kh, Bpeetent.ccocccosnces * Oriental Bazaar” cokes OC, Bullsdlt....cccoccccs 175 
Foy FUE wciindncensisnses Fe Oe BIN e500 cc0cseeceen PD, GAP csdcccnsesevese 1,000 
P. H, Kacmmearer......ccccoe” Tee Croquet Pasty” ..occccccce.cces SN tin decbbantchedieicies 1,100 
Wi ibe MEE cosccccdeccntes © Diler Che DAN” 0000 cove cecvessocces ie Ws A diécccnaendeceses 525 
E. Leutze....... covccccccse” Senmenee Gnd the Parl”... .coccoccsed A, aaa 225 
Bs Ti cnasestseneses cece BRR ncccrce cvscccess seeces Ss Serer 425 
J. Cy SP 6 css cccavece © MICO” 00 cevcces coe cocccocecces Pe tcnandteddesiesaece 825 
J. L. E. Meissonier........... * Bb TO TREE ecck ce sccvese ane UM sind .vees-ceone coastie 16,000 
Oe “* Misty Morning—Rome”™............ Mrs. J. Lawrence Smith...... 1,100 
Hugues Merle.............. ** Benedick and Beatrice” .... ....... Frederick Layton. .. ........ 2,000 
Seb ST anscceensccvacss © Oh Tae A Ge Ce Wa. eetnds cénccncdensdsads ténedetsceres ccoes , 8,700 
Es PEs sucess sucscsccves “ The Disputed Boundary” William Rockefeller .......... 15,250 
eae a ee PR SFE beivac cindconnnscncesons Albert Hilton ............. goo 
Be. TCR os. cc cessscccccccce” Am Cutental Pala”... ccccccoseces es RB cincdcccecnencces ° 725 
ie SE veeccpenses cocc HO PUES GI  cccccc codsctcce colle ty Bicecoces. cccctecsee yo50 
N. G. Schlesinger ............ Pe Scnnuines. cube Koeeneeun J. Wattattsrcce sccccceccocces 325 
C. A. Simonetti... ...cccee “La Femme Galante” oe Jo FRR casescccevce wosesce goo 
Fe Bie, CR sis cievessiseses “When Men Prove Untrue”. ...... - Brinckerhoff..... sorececcce 325 
Fi We inc ceceantesdccnioc MI ccd ccna 6, pietpceineied iene ED siunksenbenes 300 
on ‘(The Promenade, L ady of the). - 
We WOES saédacdatesssctat Time of the Directory.” i ei GA downsencocsensee 750 
5 en $006tence” CRUE ce -0bbscesarecnesess 06 cooclin Eh MMMsvscesesconce.ccces 375 
* J. Wabesdihoun. enone Py CET abbbednncwwssiviacsnsheee Edward Kearney.........0++++ 1,175 
A daeovedess estesseos YE EE Sickbbad picin'eseeesetseeeeses ens gubneweedebesess 625 
the een .“* Triumphal Entry of Julius Czsar”.. Heber R. Bishop.............. 2,300 
M. von Bremen........... * The Kind Sister”. .......... .......Marshall Field, Chicago....... 445° 
Ee ee pat RE ee Christ Delmonico............. 925 
Be. THOU. wee  susesensn siveess oF PE einen v0dsiscsucnsens We Vs BERT. coc cscs vocces 1,150 
Se eee Te ee II a secepusccceces FO BOR i0s2600 .ccesenese. 0s 4,400 
Dein: saddioustebkenede EE riicndsincecubechl debs Weed aceseseieseiodbe 1,350 
ae I isnt Sibcnth sédibiidesctidnes cénccinbsinecweateneetinceies $160,500 
A. Achembath...ccvccees os {* Fishing ‘Suances Retusning to Schev- } Soecece coveces sesesocecocece $1,450 
E MEE wakenn: <6 ceguanes son. stecee 
Bi, GRINS sc ccsscee 005s *“ A Coming Storm” SOee C9d6n08 C80 OSESSss Soeascnss soecsoseenesce 2,250 
Re, TGRMIOWEEE. cccccccce cos * The Toilet” véaeee ookb. ©. Shepard ..e.cccccccccses 400 
Ge Si icéewsctnse seco pt” ET a peuindmatéceenin sede fs re IE ce cocanvcsedans 275 
Ge, Ra cadet cecesccces -“* Young Lady and Fruit and Flowers’’............ .cccsscccseseseecs 300 
DEMes SED ees hatecsindsc05e Ee DIET bow 600s b6enedecscens 006s censecsedeusseeves 625 
BENE sinincen cconcoesdoseen “ Little Red Riding-Hood”’, ........ ode We TROPA. ccsccosceces 75 
essed: thesvuceebeseds OO ct Sein, oti a aintial asl hea tel 3,400 
ee re PY SEE Gee nbsadons ccnosed Cornelius Vanderbilt ......... 53,000 
WW A. BemBIEOR. oo coed ces “Return from the Harvest’’........... Bs WS Gas ie cesceoscoses 8,000 
W, Comsat. .cccececcecee PS BN DUNE ccc sve. cove Se ME, 6.0000 ovceseses 575 
Ee “ Evening on the Terrace”’............ Sir Donald Smith, Montreal... 4,000 
De Braekelaer........ .. .... PIII IIE (nds woke nck: sGusbbiiescoauandbestnbedeuses 45° 
C. H. De Huysvel ........... fg re 550 
i SEY 57 anes -consed- RODEN NE «.  dacnxassescsanes ie ab MN ecscekesasencenebas 225 
D. B. J. De Water. oc.ocs. 00s. “ Young Lady and Fruit and Flowers”..............cceccececeeseees joo 
J. BB. De... so cccscects “The Rest at Camp St. Maur’’........ Wo Ge BUD ccsweescsccecoee 3,600 
ee OPE dass ans steeineeos H. Hilton 3,050 
SF ee ee “ An Audience at the Minister's’ evdsseee We MB anchdenes. oseiees 350 
Bi: PINES bncscsvceecdcenes “The Beach at Portici’’..........s00. W. Rockefeller.... . — 10,100 
Bo Bs TNO cwccenseéeoe secs EE ainckinesbiteindeieiis skvneAeercSe wee ¢ 200 8,100 
Se eae PRET “nndegaen® cedinaes Nopisoe ¥é PD socsicosesan ote 850 
Fs GRR cnd sccctcsecsecs 64 a 1,075 
ee i I. cclietscnabescauiseubekaesékess. ccain aed 500 
Dy EE sida “scdveevcense ee nee 250 
M. ** Moonlight Landscape’’.............. Pe Es etevesscscetn sees 350 
K. “ The Kind Guardian’’..... .......... BB. F. Deepal. occ cccocccece ° 625 
K. oe RS WRONG oo ccsncccscetvccnsss So epebebecsnaetinn ée0 575 
Be A ibe ondvny- n00sae OE MIE wintonusdedesssdaseoseec Bis ie WHEEcee cvtccccsscvce 475 
C. E. Jacque. ..............++0% Landscape and Sheep”’........ 2.00. W., ReaceeReP cc. a. cvceces 2,600 
5. Fitts ve cesecence sees TEE cba sonndba oneness L, A. Fith....c.. Bee ccccee 2,900 
iy: Bidets cane. orceeencéun PT MEE a onncdsn snes dpuses<uaaweideneeres vw s0vseees 400 
Di MUR cue éGavces <eovense “* The Children’s Party”........scccees DP TREEE ceeded écccsenceses 21,300 
F. S. Lachenwicz. ........ ... “ Elk Pursued by Wolves”............ BD. WH, FR cee cccccccceces 575 
es Ch BR sks occa scssce -** Cats on Cushion” (En Famille)...... NE Ns S0K0.5<0-0dns. <o 1,025 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








Correspondence. 


BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 





Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decurative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 


HINTS FOR FURNISHING. 


Sir: A friend has a new house, the rooms of which 
are finished in hard wood, with the exception of the sashes. One 
is a chamber in maple, to be furnished also in maple. The wood 
of the room is only done in shellac, which does not materially 
change its complexion. What finish or paint can be used on the 
window-sashes to harmonize with it, or contrast well with it? I 
would also ask for information regarding the same points in a 
cherry room. A SUBSCRIBER, Watkins, N. Y. 


Paint the sashes in the maple room light russet ; those in the 
cherry room dark ‘‘ old ivory.” 


* §$1R: How should the wood-work of a room be paint- 
ed which is to be furnished mostly in blue? How are curtains of 
thin silk arranged in the windows? Are shades of any kind used 
with them when there are no blinds on the house ? 

SUBSCRIBER, Bradford, Pa. 
Paint the wood-work “old ivory’’ or cream color. Thin silk 
curtains can be fastened to the lower half of the sash, in which 
case the shade would be toward the room, or the curtains can be 
suspended from a rod in the same position that lace curtains 
would occupy, if used. The shades would then be fixed in the 
usual place. 





DRAWING-ROOM DECORATIONS, 


G. B. S., New Orleans.—There are some examples of 
‘rich yet simple ” drawing-room decoration in the new Tiffany 
house in this city. In one such room, the lines are afl regular ; 
dull gold paper covers the walls, and the mantel is of highly 
polished maple. The windows are framed in bands of fine 
carving inclosed again in plainer bands of a creamy tint with 
a feeling of green, and the carving is in a brownish tint touched 
with gold. A drawing-room on one of the upper floors is 
very delicate in treatment, The walls are washed with an un- 
equal pinkish tint ; the frieze is in bands stencilled in silver, and 
the surbase of water-green glass tiles, The cove is deep, finely 
ribbed in the yellow plaster and its recesses streaked with silver 
and gold. In the ceiling a salver-like. form is defined by fine ribs 
treated in the same way, and in the centre spreads out a great 
umbrella or mushroom-like form, the ribs of which meet in 
myriad lines in the centre, streaked with gold. The effect is very 
agreeable, not only in the refinement of these ribbed forms but in 
the color—the union of light yeliow, pink, and green, with silver 
and gold, The wood-work is in cream, and the mantel-breast in 
closes a panel framed in with fine green glass tiles. 





FLOWER-PAINTING IN OIL. 


SUBSCRIBER, Medford, Mass.—To paint in oils the 
darkest red carnations use madder lake, a little white, light red, 
and a little ivory black for the general tone. In the highest lights 
add vermilion and omit light red. In the deeper shadows substitute 
burnt Sienna for light red. If the dark red carnations have a 
brownish quality use madder lake and bone brown for the local 
tone, adding as much white as may be necessary, with a little co- 
balt in the half tints. In the shadows add ivory black and burnt 
Sienna, and in the highest lights use vermilion, madder lake, 
white, and a very little ivory black. 


SUBSCRIBER, Medford, Mass.—For the very dark 
brownish crimson nasturtiums use madder lake, bone brown, and 
yellow ochre for the local tone. In the shadows add burnt Sienna 
and ivory black. For the highest lights use madder lake, white, 
yellow ochre, and a little ivory black. 


A SUBSCRIBER, Medford, Mass.—To paint apple- 
blossoms begin by laying in at first the general tones of light and 
shade, omitting the touches of pink and small details. For the 
lighter tones, which are warm, delicate gray, use white, yellow 
ochre, cobalt, madder lake, and a very little ivory black. In the 
shadows add burnt Sienna and a little cobalt. In the red touches 
use vermilion, madder lake, white, and a very little ivory black. 
In the shadows of the red parts add light red and raw umber. 
For the yellow centres use cadmium, white, yellow ochre, and a 
very little ivory black, adding madder lake and raw umber in 
their shadows. 


*‘BLCOM” ON A NEW PAINTING. 


STUDENT, Boston.—You need have no fear that the 
picture is ‘‘ ruined.” Good mastic varnish will nearly always bloom. 
When the bloom begins to appear after varnishing, you should 
sponge the picture with cold water, wipe it dry with a silk handker- 
chief, and polish by gently rubbing it with a second one. Repeat 
this at intervals of about a week so long as there is a tendency to 
blooming. Afterward, to preserve the brilliant polish of the 
varnish, the picture should be rubbed gently with an old silk hand- 
kerchief, breathing, if necessary, upon aay dull places, and then 
rubbing. Frequent varnishing is objectionable. To add linseed 
oil to varnish to prevent blooming is equally so ; for, if such varnish 
be applied to a picture which has never been varnished, the glaz- 
ing, when the picture is cleaned, will all come off with the varnish, 


Oil should never be applied to the surface of a picture, unless for 
the temporary brightening of the colors. 





THE FRAME SPACE ABOVE A PORTRAIT. 


A. E. C., Portland, Me.——A good size for the paper 
upon which a crayon portrait is drawn is 16x20. The paper may 
be an inch or two larger if desired. It is very difficult to give the 
exact measure in placing a head on paper, as much depends upon 
the composition, We give the following conventional measure- 
ment in answer to your request : Fora life-sized head on astretcher 
of 17x20 allow above the top of the head four inches, and at the 
side, in front of the eyes, five inches. Fora less than life-sized 
head use the same proportions in relation to the size of the 
paper. Frame with a white mat bevelled on the inside edge. 


A WOOD-ENGRAVER’S OUTFIT. 


GEORGE ABRAMS, Birmingham, Conn., wants a 
‘* wood-engraving outfit’ and ‘‘ an instruction book.” As to the 
latter there is none, so far as we know, of any value; but in 
1884-85 we published with illustrations a very practical series of 
four articles on the subject by our collaborateur, Mr, C. M. Jenckes, 
That gentleman, to whom we referred our correspondent’s query, 
does not believe in the usual shop “outfits.” Hesays: ‘* Wood- 
engravers’ tools can be found at many tool shops ; a glass at any 
optician’s ; tracing and Chinese paper at F. W. Devoe & Co.'s; 
ink at, say, Mather’s Sons; sandbag and conveniences may be 
home-made. That is the way I got my outfit, and I should go to 
work the same way again if I wanted to return to the occupa- 
tion,” 


WALL-PAPER AND_OIL-CLOTH DESIGNING. 
A. M. S., Jefferson City, Mo.—(1) Practical designs for 


wall paper are drawn and colored upon paper which in size is the 
exact ‘‘ count” or dimension of the special manufactory where they 
are to be presented for disposal. (2) The colors used are ‘‘distemper’’ 
or designers’ colors. They are mixed with water and gum. Use 
as few in one design as will give a plastic, harmonious effect. (3) 
Use either detail or drawing-paper and stretch it before applying 
the colors. (4) In oil-cloth note the same observance of ‘‘ count.”’ 
Here, plain paper is used, and, a/so, sguared or lined paper. The 
latter is necessary in case of the so-called fin orl-cloth. (5) Some 
of the wall-paper factories are Warren, Fuller & Lange, 
125-7-9 East Forty-second Street, N. Y., and Fr. Beck & Co., 
Twenty-ninth Street and Seventh Avenue, N. Y.; oil-cloth, Brasher 
& Co., Eighteenth Street and Eight Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Geo. W. Blalon & Co., 124 North Third Street, Philadelphia, and 
Powers & Co., Duane Street, N. Y. City. Mrs. Densmore, Prin- 
cipal of the Women’s Institute of Technical Design (314 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y.), kindly offers, if you will send to her one of your 
designs, to criticise it, and show you where you may be at fault. 








PAINTING A BOY’S PORTRAIT. 


Sir: I am painting fiom a photograph, on a panel 
about 42x20, a life-sized portrait of my little boy, six years of age, 
in his first suit of boys’ clothes. 4 curtain falls in the background, 
while he, with bow and arrow .1 his right hand and hat in his 
left, stands in easy attitude by a large chair, with carpet under 


foot. The whole as a photo is very pleasing, the child appearing 
to have stepped in from his outdoor sport. I would be very 
grateful for some suggestions as to color for the curtain, carpet, 
suit, room, etc, I have gone over the canvas, making the curtain 
of brown madder, vermilion, light red and black; the carpet 
shades of olive green, with dashes of red; the suit a navy blue 
(Antwerp blue, brown madder and black). The whole, when I 
come to add flesh tints, is not what I would wish. Please help me 
if you can to get a soft, artistic effect. The child hasdark brown 
eyes, rather light hair, and skin quite tanned and dark. 
Mrs. J. E. C., Mound City, Kan. 

Your idea of the crimson curtain and navy blue suit is good, 
but the colors used were not the proper ones to secure the desired 
effect. For example, the navy blue cloth will be much better if 
painted with permanent biue instead of Antwerp blue. Use with 
permanent blue white, yellow ochre, madder lake and ivory black, 
adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. The crimson curtain should 
be laid in with Indian red, white, yellow ochre and ivory black, 
adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows. Make the 
effect of light and shade simple and decided. When this under- 
painting is dry, glaze with madder lake and retouch the high 
lights and shadows. To glaze the curtain, oil the white with pure 
French poppy oil, and then go over it with pure madder lake, 
mixed with oil. Use a large flat bristle brush and rub the color in 
well. Forthe high lights use madder lake, vermilion, white and 
a very little ivory black. For the deep accents of shadow use 
madder lake, ivory black and burnt Sienna. The green carpet 
should be very gray in quality and dark in tone. Let the touches 
of red also be dark andrich, Use for this green, terre verte, per- 
manent blue, white, raw umber, ivory black and burnt Sienna. 
Let the chair be of carved walnut or ebony, and avoid having both 
hands occupied in holding something. Let the hat lie on the chair, 
and retain the bow and arrow, which are valuable in the composi- 
tion. Paint the flesh with madder lake, white, light red, yellow 
ochre, cobalt, raw umber, and alittle ivory black for the local tone. 
In the shadows add burnt Sienna. Paint freely, using plenty of 
color, and large, flat bristle brushes for the gencral tones, while for 
smaller details and finishing touches use medium and small flat 
bristles, and small, flat pointed sables Nos. 6 and 7. 





A PORTRAIT IN INDIA-INK. 


A CONSTANT READER.—To paint a portrait in India- 
ink use thick water-color paper of a medium texture, not too 
rough. The India-ink is then washed in in transpai h 
in the same manner as water-colors are used. The general mass- 





es of shadow are put in at first with a large round brush, and the 
details added afterward with medium and small pointed camel’s- 
hair brushes, The white paper is left clear for the high lights, 
or is washed over with a very delicate shade of gray made by d'- 
luting the India-ink. The lights are then taken out with blotting- 
paper after wetting the spot first with a brush dipped in water. 
No white should be used at all with this method. Sepia gives a 
more agreeable tone than India-ink, and lamp-black is a more 
agreeable black than India-ink. Winsor & Newton's liquid 
India-ink should be used instead of the hard cakes. 


THE FIRST PAINTING OF A PORTRAIT. 


SiR: In one of the articles on “ Portrait-Painting ” 
the writer recommends the use of water-colors for the first paint- 
ing. I have always washed in the light and shade with black, 
burnt Sienna and turpentine. Does that answer the same purpose ? 

E, W., Selin’s Grove. 

The advantage of washing water-color first on a portrait is that 
you can get more flesh-like tones than you could venture sto use 
fow mere trial color in oils, and, consequently, judge better as to the 
likeness you are producing. The thin oil colors used as you de- 
scribe will help to show the distribution of light and shade, and, 
to some extent, answer the same purpose. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


C. M., Oskaloosa, Ia.—A charming design for a fan is 
given in this issue of The Art Amateur, and is accompanied by 
full directions for treatment. 


H., Cornwall, N. Y.—See our answer to “ Student,” 
last month, and the very full practical lesson on pen-drawing in The 
Art Amateur of July, 1883. 


J. T., Troy —The deep shadows of all drapenes in 
coloring photographs, are improved by the addition of a little gum 
water, but this should be used very sparingly, as excess is likely 
to crack. 


A. C., Wellington, Kan.—The claw feet on old-fash- 
ioned furniture are represented by-three or four claws clasped 
around a ball. The legs may be straight or curved out, with an 
ornamental shield at the top where they join the seat of the chair. 
We will publish soon a design for the claw feet of your table. 


E. A. L., Buffalo, asks how cherry wood is finished or 
dressed. It is stained to the desired shade, oiled and shellaced ; 
or, if the natural color is to be retained, simply use ‘‘ wood-filler” 
and shellac. 


P. S. D., Stanton, Mich.—If there are photographs 
published of Meyer von Bremen’s “Evening Prayer,” and 
‘*Morning Prayer,” Soule, of 338 Washington Street, Boston, 
can get them for you, If you want the engravings write to 
Fischel, Adler & Schwartz, 94 Fulton Street, New York. 


W. M., Elgin, Ill_—To paint carnation pinks in water- 
color use carmine, and shade with carmine and apple green. In 
addition to the colors you mention use carmine, sky blue, deep 
purple, golden vio'et, orange red, and deep blue green. These 
are all most useful for flower-painting in mineral colors. 


SUBSCRIBER.—Pratt & Lambert, to whom was referred 
your query, reply : ‘‘ Our amber enamel can be thinned with tur. 
pentine, but be careful to thin it slowly—that is, add a little tur- 
pentine, then shake it up, and, if it is not thin enough, add a little 
more, which will make it of a proper consistency.” 


C. M., Oskaloosa, Ia—A window-screen may be 
made of glass, painted with some appropriate design, or it may 
be of thin silk, bolting cloth, or transparent French muslin, paint- 
ed either in oil or water-colors. The fashionable method of 
using oil-colors for decorative work of this kind is called dye 
painting. The >il-colors are diluted with turpentine so as to be 
washed on to the material almost in the manner of transparent 
water-colors. The window-screen may be fastened with gilt- 
headed tacks to a wooden frame or run on brass rods without al- 
lowing any gathers. If ground glass is used paint with oil-col* 
ors, using a little turpentine as a medium. 


ALPHA, Alleghany, Pa.—Your designs of wood-carv- 
ing and hammered brass may be applied with excellent effect to 
mantelpieces, cabinets, chairs, tables, book-racks, music-stands, 
etc. A strip of hammered brass set over a mantel is handsome. 
Panels of brass or carved wood may be set in the doors of a 
bookcase or cabinet. A screen is effective with narrow oblong 
panels of brass or carved wood placed across the top of each 
panel. An entire fire-screen of one panel may be made with a 
centre of carved wood set in a frame of hammered brass, the 
whole to be lined with brass or zinc on the side next the fire. A 
very rich table-top is made of hammered brass sunk into a frame 
of carved wood. These are some of the ways in which your 
work may be applied. 


ALPHA, Alleghany, Pa.—The simplest way for you to 
represent the distant roads, hills, trees, etc., so as to give the prop- 
er perspective is by comparative measurement. Select some one 
space or object in the middle distance and compare all the others 
with this, Take, for instance, some prominent tree, and compare 
the height of this with the height of the hills ; observe whether 
they are twice or three times the height of the tree ; or, perchance, 
the tree may appear as high or even higher than the hills from 
your point of view. The objects in front of the tree will appear 
by comparison larger or smaller as the case may be. By strictly 
adhering to these measurements the correct distances will be rep- 
resented. Do not change your point of view, however, by advanc- 
ing or receding while making these comparative measurements. 
In some cases the tree will occupy half the height of the whole 
canvas, while your distant hills, which may be miles high, will 
only take up a half an inch in height, 








